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Executive  Summary 

This  study  was  commissioned  under  MOEE's  "Environmental  Research  Program"  for  1994-1995 
and  arose  out  of  a  number  of  previous  initiatives  which  suggested  that  there  are  certain  "gaps" 
with  respect  to  understanding  waste  management  practices  in  the  workplace  in  Ontario. 

The  objectives  of  this  applied  research  initiative  have  been: 

■  to  evaluate  employee  attitudes  and  behaviours  with  respect  to  their  participation  in 
workplace  initiatives  in  waste  diversion/reduction  activities; 

■  to  study  management  initiatives  related  to  waste  diversion/3Rs  in  terms  of  triggers  and 
barriers  associated  with  such  activities,  and  examine  the  linkages  between  "management 
and  employees"  and  "management  and  government"  with  respect  to  this  subject; 

■  to  report  on  MOEE  activities  related  to  ICI  waste  diversion  activities,  discuss  the 
linkages  between  government  and  ICI  activities  and  suggest  how  social  research  can 
assist  the  Ministry  in  its  efforts  to  encourage  waste  diversion  in  the  ICI  sector. 

In  order  to  achieve  these  objectives,  three  major  tasks  have  been  undertaken: 

■  a  literature  review; 

■  a  series  of  interviews  with  key  stakeholders,  industry  associations  and  waste 
management  companies; 

■  a  series  of  12  case  studies  spanning  major  industrial  sectors  covered  under 
MOEE's  3Rs  regulations. 

Key  findings  are  summarized  below. 

Summary  of  Findings 

Attitudes  and  behaviours  leading  to  effective  3Rs  programming  in  the  workplace  are  often 
therefore  related  to  the  type  of  ICI  operation.  Where  3Rs  activities  have  been  relatively  easily 
established,  given  the  availability  of  appropriate  and  cost-effective  infrastructure  in  relation  to 
the  primary  waste  materials  being  produced,  compliance  levels  and  success  rates  are  often  high, 
resulting  in  diversion  rates  far  in  excess  of  50%.  Where  materials  are  difficult  to  handle, 
appropriate  facilities  are  not  in  place  (i.e.,  lack  of  centralized  composting  facilities  is  an  often- 
noted  problem  for  restaurants  and  others  in  the  food  services  industries),  or  other  barriers  (see 
below)  are  in  place,  compliance  and  success  rates  are  lower. 

Also,  since  the  waste  stream  of  all  ICI  operations  is  comprised  of  two  broad  categories  of  waste, 
waste  reduction/diversion  programming  may  need  to  deal  with  issues  at  both  levels.    The  first 
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type  of  waste  is  that  generated  by  the  operation  as  a  result  of  its  daily  activities,  through  its 
manufacturing  processes,  food  preparation  activities  or  other  endeavours,  and  is  waste  that  can 
be  managed  through  processes  of  recycling.  The  other  type  of  waste  generated  by  an  ICI 
operation  is  that  which  it  purchases  from  suppliers,  such  as  packaging  materials,  wood  pallets, 
etc. .  Reduction  of  this  latter  type  of  waste  can  be  dealt  with  through  sound  purchasing  practices, 
the  establishment  of  supplier-taice-back  policies,  and  other  such  initiatives,  which  serve  to  create 
an  expanding,  perpetual  loop  within  the  sector,  whereby  the  activities  of  one  operation  can  have 
positive  effects  on  others. 

Summary  of  Reported  "Triggers"  for  3Rs  Activities  in  the  Workplace 

While  the  barriers  (see  below)  to  3Rs  activities  tend  to  vary  from  operation  to  operation, 
depending  on  the  nature  of  their  activities  and  the  composition  of  their  waste  stream,  the 
"triggers"  for  action  are  generally  agreed  on  by  a  wide  range  of  ICI  members.  Some  of  the 
main  triggers  identified  over  the  course  of  this  project  are  briefly  described  below: 

■  The  potential  for  cost  savings:  While  many  operations  were  initially  sceptical  about 
recycling,  purchasing  of  "green"  products,  etc.,  they  soon  became  aware  that  such 
activities  could  indeed  save  them  money,  and  this  has  been  the  main  incentive  for  most 
actions  across  the  sector; 

■  Realization  of  actual,  and  at  times,  significant  profits:  The  economic  incentive  has 
arisen  in  many  instances  to  go  beyond  cost  savings  to  achieve  profits  through  engaging 
in  recycling,  as  markets  for  secondary  materials  have  developed; 

■  The  possibility  of  government  regulations  that  would  require  industry  to  engage  in 
various  waste  management  activities  induced  3Rs  activities:  Interestingly,  it  was  the  fear 
of  regulations,  more  than  the  actual  enactment  of  the  regulations  themselves  in  1994, 
that  reportedly  led  many  operations  to  begin  to  consider  recycling  and  other  activities. 

■  Many  businesses'  desire  to  have  a  "green"  corporate  image; 

■  A  commitment  by  senior  level  management:  Such  a  commitment  was  found, 
generally,  to  be  a  key  to  the  ultimate  success  and  sustainability  of  3Rs  activities. 

■  Development  of  a  true  "industrial  ecology"  ethic:  There  are  cases  where  management 
is  committed  to  a  wide  range  of  conserver  practices  and  workers  are  included  as 

partners  in  developing  and  implementing  a  comprehensive  programme.  While  most 
admit  that  monetary  concerns  are  important,  many  also  note  that  an  environmental  ethic 
is  also  at  work  in  their  workplaces,  which  is  as  important  a  "trigger"  for  action  as  the 
economic  incentives. 
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■  Education  and  awareness; 

Smaller  operations  have  a  different  set  of  "triggers"  for  action  that  are  basically  the  same  as 
those  one  would  encounter  at  the  household  level.  As  documented  in  a  previous  MOEE  study 
(Blackstone  Corporation  Resource  Management  &  Tourism  Consultants,  Conserver  Values  and 
Practices  Study,  for  MOEE,  1994),  "triggers"  for  action  by  households  include: 

economic  savings; 
media/ education; 
environmental  awareness; 
intrinsic  satisfaction; 
peer  pressure/guilt,  etc.. 

Summary  of  Reported  Barriers  to  Participation 

Among  the  barriers  to  waste  reduction  in  the  workplace  are  the  following: 

■  A  lack  of  infrastructure:  The  lack  of  facilities  for  centralized  composting  was  a 
frequently  mentioned  problem. 

■  Lack  of  education  and  awareness; 

■  Hauling  of  waste  to  the  USA:  This  was  cited  by  several  sources  as  being  a  big  barrier 
to  waste  diversion  activities;  the  practice  allows  operations  that  produce  large  quantities 
of  hard-to-manage  materials  to  ship  their  wastes  across  the  border  more  cheaply  than 
using  Ontario-based  landfills,  effectively  removing  incentives  to  look  for  other  ways  to 
handle  their  wastes. 

■  Space  requirements:  Space  for  sorting  and  storing  materials  represented  a  big  problem 
for  some. 

■  Human     barriers:      These     would     include     employee     resistance     and 

linguistic/communications  problems. 

■  Lack  of  resources:  Devotion  of  staff  time  and  internal  infrastructure  may  be  seen  as 
unacceptable  and  not  worthwhile; 

■  Cost  is  a  barrier  to  some  tj-pes  of  activities,  such  as  the  purchasing  of  expensive 
equipment  such  as  large-scale  composting  facilities,  etc.. 

■  Lack  of  support  by  government  was  cited  by  a  few  interviewees,  who  would  like  to  see 
the  province  take  a  more  active  leadership  role  in,  for  example,  implementing  the  Action 
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Plans  produced  by  the  Ontario  Waste  Reduction  Strategy  Teams. 

As  with  "triggers",  small  operations  often  face  a  different  set  of  barriers  that  impedes  their 
involvement  in  3Rs  activities,  related  to  quantities  of  materials  produced,  space  availability,  lack 
of  collection  infrastructure,  low  awareness  levels,  and  costs  associated  with  collection  and  start- 
up expenses. 

Overall,  it  is  apparent  that  although  many  of  the  solutions  to  the  waste  management  crisis  in 
southern  Ontario  are  technical,  economic  and  political  in  nature,  long-term  solutions  to  the 
problems  require  strong  consideration  of  the  "people  issues"  that  underlie  the  problem  and 
that  can  both  drive,  and  stand  in  the  way  of,  effective  action. 

At  the  management  level,  it  is  clear  from  most  discussions  with  ICI  sector  representatives  that 
genuine  corporate  commitment  at  the  most  senior  levels  of  the  company  is  a  crucial  element 
for  any  3Rs  programming  to  succeed.  Some  managers  have  noted  that  a  key  to  a  successful 
programme  is  simplicity.  Strong  management  support  that  encourages  a  "team  spirit"  and 
provides  recognition  and  rewards  for  positive  action,  along  with  the  implementation  of  a  well- 
designed  education  and  communications  plan,  usually  ensures  employee  compliance. 


What  Can  the  Provincial  Government  Do  To  Facilitate  Further  Action  in  the  ICI  Sector? 

The  ICI  sector  representatives  stated  almost  uniformly  that  they  recognize  their  role  in 
contributing  to  the  waste  generation  problem  and  that  they  accept  the  responsibilities  associated 
with  managing  it  with  little  or  no  assistance  from  the  public  sector.  When  asked,  however, 
several  individuals  expressed  ideas  for  action  by  the  provincial  government  which  they  believe 
would  help  the  sector  as  a  whole  in  its  efforts  to  continue  to  increase  ICI  waste  diversion  rates. 
Some  suggestions  of  note  include  the  following: 

■  Infrastructure  -  improved  collection  facilities  and  centralized  facilities  of  several  types 

■  Wet  waste  management/composting  research  and  programming  -  Businesses  with  a 
lot  of  organic  wastes  have  a  desire  to  do  something  with  them  but  they  generally  do  not 
have  the  resources  to  take  the  necessary  actions. 

■  Market  research  and  information  dissemination  -  While  most  recognize  that  the 
government  cannot  control  all  aspects  of  the  volatile  situation  with  respect  to  the  markets 
for  secondary  materials,  several  people  noted  that  they  would  like  to  see  the  government 
assist  the  ICI  sector  in  tracking  market  prices,  identifying  contacts,  etc. 

■  Establishment  of  an  independent  board  -  It  has  been  suggested  that  MOEE  should  set 
up  a  truly  independent  board  to  deal  with  waste  management  issues  in  the  province,  that 
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would  have  the  mandate  and  authority  to  examine  all  of  the  various  options  and  initiate 
action  from  a  non-political  perspective; 

■  Applied  Research  Projects  and  Educational  Initiatives  -  Suggestions  were  made  that 
the  MOEE  could  be  more  effective  in  providing  educational  materials; 

■  Consideration  of  differences  between  large  and  small  businesses  -  It  has  been  noted 
repeatedly  by  small  businesses  that  there  is  a  problem  with  the  fact  that  government  tends 
to  regulate  businesses  (both  large  and  small)  as  one  group; 

■  Breaking  down  of  the  barriers  and  facilitating  change  -  "Big  stick"  regulatory 
approaches  are  generally  not  favoured.  ICI  operators  would  prefer  to  see  the  government 
assist  in  removing  obstacles  and  establishing  improved  conditions  to  encourage 
participation  in  con  server  practices; 

■  Enforcement  -  Several  ICI  representatives  noted  that  the  3Rs  regulations  were  viewed 
by  many  as  being  ineffectual  because  of  the  perceived  lack  of  enforcement  capacity  of 
the  government. 

■  Continued  funding  for  waste  diversion  programmes; 

■  International  case  studies. 


The  major  finding  of  the  research  is  that  it  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that  3Rs  activities  in  the 
workplaces  around  the  Toronto  region  are  common  and  widespread,  and  that  extensive  diversion 
rates  well  in  excess  of  50%  are  reportedly  being  achieved  by  many  ICI  operations. 

Is  there  an  emerging  "industrial  ecology"  within  and  among  the  workplaces  of  southern  Ontario? 
Many  ICI  operations  have  developed  extensive  environmental  programmes  encompassing  not 
only  waste  management  initiatives  but  activities  in  water  and  energy  conservation,  green 
purchasing,  and  other  such  practices.  Unlike  at  the  household  level,  where  many  people  might, 
for  example,  engage  in  Blue  Box  recycling  but  not  in  other  types  of  "conserver"  activities  (iibid, 
Blackstone  1994),  several  ICI  operations  appear  to  be  interested  in  many  such  activities,  likely 
driven  by  the  same  primary  "trigger"  -  cost  savings.  While  a  strong  "environmental  ethic" 
may  not  be  the  initial  driving  force  behind  such  actions  in  the  ICI  sector,  it  does  appear  to  play 
a  role  in  many  operations,  especially  where  a  top  manager  has  a  firm  commitment  to  such  an 
ethic.  Often,  it  appears  that  environmental  concern  within  an  operation  tends  to  grow  as  the 
positive  results  of  various  actions  are  realized.  In  short,  while  we  are  perhaps  not  seeing,  at  the 
present  time,  a  strong  and  obvious  shift  to  a  true  "industrial  ecology"  paradigm,  whereby 
planned  linkages  between  companies  and  sectors  are  occurring  at  a  level  that  would  go  beyond 
materials  to  business  and  government  structures,  we  are  observing  some  positive  movement  in 
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this  direction,  with  indications  that  further  movement  is  possible,  and  indeed  desired  by  many 
stakeholders. 

The  findings  of  the  research  indicate  that  the  ICI  sector  is  evolving  increasingly  towards 
environmental  programming  and  3Rs  participation,  although  Uie  "triggers"  for  their  initial 
actions  may  be  very  unrelated  to  environmental  concerns.  The  evolution  of  a  widespread 
"industrial/corporate/institutional  ecology"  does  seem  to  be  occurring,  having  begun  slowly  but 
gaining  momentum  over  the  past  several  months  as  economic  advantages  become  noticeable  for 
many  operations  and  visible  benefits  are  recognized.  While  some  operations  are  stUl  engaging 
in  3Rs  activities  purely  for  the  purposes  of  compliance  with  regulations  etc.,  many  others  are 
moving  aggressively  along  the  continuum  towards  development  of  a  broadly  based  environmental 
programme  involving  a  wide  range  of  activities.  The  "lessons  learned"  along  the  way  can  be 
of  use  to  companies  and  institutions  still  at  the  early  stages  of  their  programming.  Further,  the 
research  results  have  brought  into  view  a  number  of  ideas  and  suggestions  for  consideration  by 
the  provincial  government  with  respect  to  concerns  and  problems  that  are  currentiy  impeding 
many  activities,  and  hopefully  some  of  these  can  be  addressed  to  assist  the  sector  in  achieving 
increased  waste  diversion  rates  over  the  next  several  years. 
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1.0  INTRODUCTION 

1.1  Study  Context:  Provincial  Setting 

The  Province  of  Ontario  has  made  a  major  commitment  to  addressing  and  solving  waste 
management  problems.  A  rigorous  environmental  assessment  review  process  has  been  put  in 
place,  an  extensive  province-wide  curbside  collection  system  for  recyclables  has  been  initiated, 
co-funded  by  industry,  municipalities  and  the  province,  and  various  other  initiatives  have  been 
undertaken.  The  large  volume  of  waste  requiring  treatment  has  fostered  a  "green  industries" 
sector  that  now  exports  technology  around  the  world,  and  has  necessitated  the  development  of 
many  innovative  and  effective  educational  programmes  to  motivate  Ontarians  to  "think  green". 

Despite  these  and  other  on-going  efforts  by  the  province  and  other  stakeholders,  Ontario 
continues  to  have  one  of  the  highest  per  capita  waste  generation  rates  of  any  of  the  developed 
countries,  continuing  to  produce  about  10  million  metric  tonnes  each  year  since  the  late  1980's, 
or  an  estimated  0.75  to  one  tonne  of  waste  per  capita  per  year  as  of  the  early  1990s.  This 
situation  continues  to  pose  significant  problems  in  light  of  the  declining  disposal  capacity  and 
the  issues  related  to  the  siting  of  new  facilities,  in  addition  to  representing  a  tremendous  loss  of 
natural  resources. 

The  residential  sector  produces  about  40%  (by  weight)  of  the  total  municipal  solid  waste  stream, 
with  industrial,  commercial  and  institutional  (ICI)  waste  (see  Section  2.1)  accounting  for  60%. 
Of  the  total  weight  of  the  municipal  waste  stream,  21  %  is  packaging  material  (i.e.,  cardboard, 
glass,  metal,  plastics  and  aluminum  containers),  20%  is  paper  (i.e.,  newsprint,  fme  paper, 
telephone  books,  tissue,  etc.),  16%  is  organics  (i.e.,  food  and  yard  wastes)  and  43%  is  "other" 
waste  including  textiles,  leather,  rubber,  white  goods,  metal  and  plastic  products  (MOEE 
1991(1)). 

In  1989,  the  Province  of  Ontario  announced  two  waste  reduction  targets  -  to  divert  at  least  25% 
of  all  household  and  ICI  waste  from  disposal  by  the  year  1992,  and  by  50%  by  the  year  2000 
(based  on  base  year  1989).  Several  programs  and  initiatives  were  put  in  place  to  address  this, 
including  the  establishment  of  five  "3Rs  Regulations"  aimed  at  municipalities  (for  recycling, 
backyard  composting  and  leaf/yard  waste  composting)  and  the  ICI  sector  (for  source  separation, 
waste  audits/reduction  workplans  and  packaging  audits/reduction  workplans  (see  Section  2.2). 

1.2  Study  Background,  Goals  and  Objectives 

The  present  study  was  commissioned  under  MOEE's  "Environmental  Research  Program"  for 
1994-95,  and  was  designed  in  response  to  several  "research  questions"  which  were  identified  in 
discussions  with  MOEE  representatives,  as  a  result  of  extensive  literature  reviews  and  as  a  result 
of  previous  research  initiatives,  all  of  which  suggested  that  certain  "gaps"  existed  with  respect 
to  understanding  waste  management  practices  in  the  workplace  in  Ontario. 
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Three  "levels"  of  analysis  were  identified  as  requiring  consideration,  in  order  to  begin  to  more 
thoroughly  understand  the  issues  associated  with  this  topic,  as  outlined  below: 

Level  1:  The  workers 

What  are  the  roles  of  the  employees  with  respect  to  waste  management  activities  carried 
out  at  their  place  of  work?  How  are  they  motivated  to  participate  in  waste  diversion  and 
reduction  activities?  What  barriers  can  impede  their  support?  How  can 
owners/ managers  "buy  them  in"  in  their  efforts  to  carry  out  3Rs  activities? 

Level  2:  Management 

What  are  ICI  establishment  managers/owners/operators'  roles  in  waste 
management/diversion?  What  are  the  triggers  and  barriers  that  encourage  and/or  impede 
them  from  establishing  3Rs  programs? 

Level  3:  Provincial  Government' 

What  is  the  role  of  the  provincial  government  in  encouraging  ICI  establishments  to 
manage  their  waste  more  effectively  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  province's  goal  of 
diverting  at  least  50  %  of  waste  from  landfill  by  the  year  2000?  How  can  the  government 
help  to  "trigger"  workplaces  into  positive  action? 

WTiile  it  is  clear  that  a  study  could  potentially  be  designed  to  focus  in  on  only  one  of  these 
"levels"  of  analysis,  it  was  decided  rather  to  examine  the  issue  at  all  three  levels,  in  recognition 
of  their  close  interrelatedness.  All  three  elements  -  worker  cooperation,  management  initiative 
and  government  direction/support  -  are  required  in  order  to  create  "success  stories"  in  ICI  waste 
diversion. 

Many  of  the  above-noted  "research  questions"  were  identified  during  the  course  of  a  previous 
applied  research  assignment  (Blackstone  1994)  carried  out  for  MOEE  on  "Conserver  Values  and 
Practices"  in  the  residential  sector.  During  the  several  focus  group  sessions  conducted  during 
that  exercise,  it  was  noted  that  much  of  the  discussion  around  waste  management  issues  was 
focused  on  people's  activities  at  work.  Several  individuals  noted,  for  example,  that  their 
household  practices  were  stimulated  by  practices  imposed  on  them  at  work.  It  was  often  stated 
that  although  they  were  initially  vehemently  opposed  to  such  activities,  being  forced  to,  for 
example,  "use  a  garbage  can  the  size  of  a  kid's  pail!",  they  had  become  "used  to  it"  and  had 


'  Note:  The  roles  and  activiaes  of  municipal  governments  is  not  dealt  with  in  any  detail  in  the  present  report.  Municipalities 

clearly  do  play  a  key  role  in  the  solid  waste  management  process,  and  an  entire  separate  exercise  examining  their  roles, 
'triggers 'for  action  and  barriers  lofUrther  initiatives  is  perhaps  warranted.  The  scope  of  the  present  study  is  focused 
on  ICI  issues,  and  an  examination  of  provincial  government  roles/initiatives  related  to  these  issues. 
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come  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  practices.  Other  focus  group  discussions  revolved  around 
the  negative  experiences  associated  with  some  workplaces,  with  some  people  expressing  their 
disillusionment  at  the  "wastefulness"  going  on  around  them  while  they  were  being  expected  to 
make  personal  sacrifices  with  respect  to  their  own  activities.  Some  noted,  for  example,  that 
although  they  were  being  forced  to  recycle  paper,  bottles,  cans,  etc.,  they  were  observing  that 
recyclable  materials  produced,  for  example,  as  bi-products  to  their  firm's  manufacturing 
processes  were  routinely  being  discarded  into  "garbage"  bins.  It  was  noted  that  such 
discrepancies  were  creating  "mixed  messages"  in  many  people's  minds. 

In  terms  of  the  second  "level"  of  analysis  as  noted  above,  a  review  of  the  literature  and 
discussions  with  government  representatives,  businesses  and  other  stakeholders  brought  to  light 
a  number  of  issues  and  "research  questions"  that  can  be  examined,  including  the  following: 

■  How  are  3Rs/waste  diversion  issues  being  addressed  by  the  ICI  sector  in  Ontario?  What 
types  of  activities  are  being  carried  out,  by  what  establishments,  and  with  what  success? 

■  Why  are  certain  firms  carrying  out  certain  activities?  What  "triggers"  are  stimulating 
certain  activities?  Are  establishments  initiating  3Rs  activities  because  of  certain  "carrots" 
or  incentives,  or  because  of  the  threat  of  "sticks"? 

■  What  barriers  are  seen  to  be  restricting  various  types  of  3Rs  activities?  How  do  ICI 
establishments  think  these  should  be  dealt  with? 

■  What  opportunities  does  the  ICI  sector  see  with  respect  to  3Rs  activities?  (i.e., 
development  of  "green"  industries,  marketing  benefits,  creation  of  a  positive  corporate 
image,  etc.); 

■  What  are  the  implications  for  MOEE,  with  respect  to  stimulating  the  identified  "triggers" 
and  removing  the  barriers,  in  light  of  the  province's  goal  to  divert  50%  of  waste  going 
to  landfill  by  the  year  2000? 

Some  information  on  existing  ICI  waste  management  practices  is  available  for  some  of  the  larger 
types  of  operations  (e.g.,  through  various  ICI  associations  and  MOEE's  Waste  Reduction 
Branch),  and  examples  of  these  will  be  discussed  in  further  report  sections  with  respect  to  both 
Ontario  and  other  jurisdictions  (Section  3).  Some  further  "case  studies"  and  association 
interviews  have  been  carried  out  during  the  course  of  the  present  exercise,  to  examine  other 
establishments  in  the  Greater  Toronto  Area  where  a  large  proportion  of  the  biggest  waste 
generators  in  the  province  are  located  (see  Sections  4  and  5). 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  intent  of  the  present  project  is  not  to  simply  report  on  the  technical 
details  of  the  various  3Rs  activities  that  are  being  carried  out,  but  rather  to  evaluate  these 
activities  in  a  more  holistic  manner  to  attempt  to  gain  an  understanding  of  organizational 
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processes  that  are  at  work  throughout  the  province's  ICI  sector.  This  project  has  been  designed 
to  take  a  social  sciences  approach  in  examining  the  issues,  and  attempts  to  move  a  step  beyond 
the  purely  technical  discussions  which  tend  to  characterize  most  studies  related  to  waste 
management  issues.  The  analysis  represents  what  may  be  called  an  exercise  in  "corporate 
anthropology",  whereby  organizations  are  evaluated  in  terms  of  their  "corporate  culture"  which, 
for  example,  may  encourage,  or  fail  to  encourage,  conserver  practices  such  as  waste 
diversion/reduction  initiatives.  These  points  are  discussed  further  in  later  sections  of  the  report 
(see  Section  3.1  -  Theoretical  Framework). 

The  study  has  also  been  designed  to  look  at  the  "third  level"  of  analysis  as  noted  above,  namely 
the  role  of  MOEE  in  relation  to  ICI  activities  in  waste  management/diversion  activities.  Report 
sections  therefore  include  discussions  on  current  MOEE  activities  in  this  area  (Section  2),  and 
suggestions  for  the  future  based  on  the  research  results. 

The  objectives  of  this  applied  research  initiative  can  therefore  be  summarized  as  follows: 

■  to  evaluate  employee  attitudes  and  behaviours  with  respect  to  their  participation  in 
workplace  initiatives  in  waste  diversion/reduction  activities; 

■  to  study  management  initiatives  related  to  waste  diversion/3Rs  in  terms  of  triggers  and 
barriers  associated  with  such  activities,  and  examine  the  linkages  between  "management 
and  employees"  and  "management  and  government"  with  respect  to  this  subject; 

■  to  report  on  MOEE  activities  related  to  ICI  waste  diversion  activities,  discuss  the 
linkages  between  government  and  ICI  activities  and  suggest  how  social  research  can 
assist  the  Ministry  in  its  efforts  to  encourage  waste  diversion  in  the  ICI  sector. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  recognized  that  this  type  of  social  sciences-derived  data  can  be  of 
direct  use  in  developing  an  understanding  of  the  "people  side"  of  the  waste  management  issues 
facing  the  province.  It  is  hoped  that  such  information  can  be  usefully  applied  by  MOEE,  with 
respect  to  the  development  of  policy  and  programming  initiatives  that  are  responsive  to  social 
issues,  as  well  as  economic,  political,  technical  and  other  critical  considerations. 

1.3  Study  Value  and  Limitations 

Social  science  research  is  increasingly  being  recognized  as  an  important  component  of  decision- 
making processes  across  all  sectors.  Increasingly,  policy  and  program  designers  and  project 
implementers  are  recognizing  that  planned  interventions  that  are  not  "people-  centred"  from  the 
outset  have  only  limited  chances  of  success.  Government  agencies  have,  in  the  past,  relied  more 
heavily  on  economic,  policy  and  regulatory  instruments  for  change.  Today,  however,  conditions 
to  which  they  must  respond  evolve  at  a  very  rapid  pace  (i.e.,  financial  constraints,  environmental 
crises,  increasing  public  awareness  and  involvement,  etc.)  they  are  having  to  find  new  and 
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creative  ways  to  fulfil  their  mandates  and  respnd  to  the  issues.  Social  and  behavioural  research 
is  one  area  which  can  assist  government  agencies  such  as  MOEE  by  helping  to  create  increasing 
awareness  of  how  people  and  organizations  may  respond  to  certain  initiatives  -  what 
"triggers"  them  into  positive  action,  what  problems  and  barriers  do  they  see  as  standing  in  their 
paths,  and  how  do  they  respond  to  various  situations. 

While  quantified  data  related  to  waste  management  issues  is  of  course  necessary  and  useful,  this 
study  will  also  look  at  some  of  the  more  qualitative  aspects.  It  should  be  stressed  that  this 
exercise  is  an  "overview"  effort  specifically  focused  on  the  issue  of  waste  management  practices 
in  the  workplace,  and  not  designed  to  delve  deeply  into  the  field  of  industrial  or  organizational 
psychology.  It  must  be  recognized  that  the  research  deals,  to  some  extent,  with  some  broad 
"philosophical  questions"  that  cannot  be  answered  in  any  definitive  way  within  the  scope  of  this 
study.  It  is  anticipated,  however,  that  the  research  can  contribute  to  the  knowledge  base,  and 
provide  useful  data  which  can  be  drawn  on  by  decision-makers  and  future  researchers,  as  well 
as  by  ICI  sector  members  who  wish  to  increase  their  3Rs  activities. 

It  must  also  be  recognized  that  the  subject  under  study  is  a  relatively  new  one,  and  relatively 
little  comprehensive  research  has  been  carried  out  to  date.  How  industrial,  commercial  and 
institutional  organizations  are  responding  to  environmental  issues,  how  and  why  they  are 
"greening"  their  establishments,  what  is  leading  them  to  their  decisions,  and  how  they  are 
faring  are  questions  that  are  only  recently  being  researched.  This  study  is  a  further  step  towards 
the  creation  of  a  better  understanding  of  these  issues,  to  further  the  provincial  government's 
efforts  to  divert  increasing  amounts  of  waste  from  landfill  over  the  next  several  years. 

1.4  Methodology  and  Report  Structure 

The  project  has  been  designed  to  consist  of  three  major  tasks,  namely: 

■  a  literature  review; 

■  a  series  of  interviews  with  key  stakeholders,  industry  associations  and  waste 
management  companies; 

■  case  studies. 

The  report  consists  of  the  following  sections: 

Section  2  -  Ontario's  ICI  Waste  and  Relevant  Provincial  Government  Initiatives; 

Section  3  -  Lessons  Learned:  A  Review  of  the  Literature; 

Section  4  -  ICI  Association  and  Waste  Management  Company  Interviews; 

Section  5  -  Case  Studies 

Section  6  -  Conclusions  and  Recommendations. 
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2.0  ONTARIO'S  ICI  WASTE  AND  RELEVANT  GOVERNTVCENT INTTIATIVES 

2.1  ICI  Waste  in  Ontario 

Based  on  1989  data,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  ICI  sector  has  been  generating  approximately 
60%  of  Ontario's  total  municipal  waste  each  year  since  the  late  1980's,  amounting  to  about  6 
million  tonnes  annually.  Of  this  6  million  tonnes,  recycling  diverted  only  280,000  tonnes  of  ICI 
waste,  or  less  than  5%,  the  remaining  95%  going  to  Ontario's  1,400  landfills  (MOEE  1991  [4]: 
4-14).  More  recent  data,  as  yet  unpublished,  suggests  that  the  ICI  sector  has  been  more 
successful  than  the  residential  sector  in  reducing,  and  now  contributes  somewhat  less  than  60% 
of  Ontario's  waste  to  landfill.  This  data  is  collected  from  landfills  and  recycling  stations  but  not 
from  the  generators  themselves.  Thus,  the  extent  to  which  one  industrial  sector,  or  size/type 
of  company  is  diverting  more  than  odiers  is  not  known.  While  it  is  easier  to  calculate  diversion 
for  the  residential  sector  because  of  discrete  sources  (municipalities),  it  is  much  more  difficult 
to  accurately  calculate  diversion  being  achieved  by  the  diverse  and  numerous  ICI  sectors  and 
companies.  Diversion  arising  from  export  of  waste  is  also  unknown.  Despite  limitations  with 
respect  to  information,  the  data  also  suggests  that  there  is  a  long  way  to  go  within  ICI. 

What  types  of  waste  are  most  prominent  in  the  ICI  waste  stream?  Which,  if  any,  industrial 
sectors  appear  to  be  significant  contributors  to  waste?  As  will  become  evident  with  the  reading 
of  subsequent  sections,  the  answers  to  these  two  questions  provide  a  useful  context  for  the 
investigations  and  findings  of  this  report. 

Exhibit  2-1  graphically  depicts  estimates'  of  the  ICI  waste  stream,  by  component  (1989).  From 
it,  it  is  clear  that  wood,  at  21.2%,  is  the  single  most  prominent.  ("Other"  includes  many 
different  components,  none  of  them  individually  being  large  contributors.)  However,  if  the 
three  differentiated  paper  components  (OCC,  office  paper  and  other  paper)  are  combined,  then 
paper  becomes  the  largest  contributor,  at  22.9%.  Organics  are  also  prominent  components  at 
11.3%.  These  three  components  which,  together,  comprise  over  55%  of  the  entire  ICI  waste 
stream,  are  discussed  below. 

2.1.1    Wood  Waste  and  Some  of  Its  ICI  Sources 

Exhibit  2-2  depicts  estimates  (taken  from  MOEE  1991  [4]:  Table  3-11)  of  various  industrial 
sectors'  share  of  waste  generated.  From  it,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  construction  and  demolition 
(C&D)  sector  reportedly  generates  almost  one-third  of  all  ICI  waste.  Moreover,  some  35% 
of  the  construction  and  demolition  sector's  waste  is  wood  (Ontario  Construction  and  Demolition 
[C&D]  Waste  Reduction  Strategy  Team  1993:11).  While  the  industry  historically  recovers  and 


It  is  important  to  note  that  these  estimates,  which  are  contained  in  a  1991  MOEE-commissioned  report,  were  developed  as  rough 
estimates  and  do  not  consider  some  large  components  of  ICI  waste. 
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Exhibit  2-1: 
Estimated  ICI  Waste  Quantities 
Generated  in  Ontario  by  Waste 

Component 

1989 


Plastic 

3.1% 


Organics 
11.3% 


Wood 

21.2% 


Metal 

10.7% 


Other  Paper 

8.0% 


Paper 


Tires 

1.7% 


Other 

24.0% 


Source:   MOEE:  1991  Table  3.9  (CH2M  Hill/ERL  Estimate) 


Exhibit  2-2: 
Estimated  ICl  Waste  Quantities 
Generated  in  Ontario  by  Industrial 
Category 

1989 


Retail  Trade  Margins 

7.4% 


Construction 
29.9% 


Transportation 
4.8% 


Food  &  Bev. 

8.7% 


Other 

49.2%   (includes  21   industrial  categories,  aeach  comprising  less  than 
3.5%  of  the  total  waste  stream.) 


Source:  MOEE:  1991  Table  3.11  (CH2M  Hill/ERL  Estimate) 
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reuses  a  significant  portion  of  wood  by-products,  almost  half  of  such  by-products  go  to  landfill 
(MOEE  1993[7]:15-1).  In  fact,  C&D  wood  by-products  generally  have  the  lowest  diversion- 
from-landfill  rates,  and  have  been  estimated  to  account  for  as  much  as  30%  of  the  wood  waste 
going  to  landfill  in  southern  Ontario  (ibid:  15-2). 

There  are,  it  should  be  noted,  a  number  of  other  sources,  among  them,  primary  forest  industries, 
the  wood  container  industry  (pallets,  skids,  etc.),  wood  manufacturers,  commercial  landscaping, 
etc.  While  the  wood  manufacturing/containers  industries  are  achieving  about  a  50%  diversion 
of  their  wood  bi-products  (ibid:  15-2),  an  MOEE  study  which  attempted  to  develop  diversion 
projections  estimated  that  ICI  diversion  of  wood  waste  would  only  achieve  a  20%  diversion 
level  by  the  year  2000  (ibid:  15-9),  based  on  an  assessment  of  market  potential,  facilities,  etc.. 

2.1.2    Paper 

An  in-depth,  multi-stakeholder  analysis  of  Ontario's  opportunities  to  divert  paper  from  landfill 
(MOEE  1993[6]:  23-24)  found  that,  of  a  total  of  2.374  million  tonnes  of  paper  "consumed"^ 
in  Ontario  in  1992,  ICI  was  by  far  the  biggest  user,  accounting  for  almost  70%.  As  Exhibit  2-3, 
following,  shows,  OCC  (old  corrugated  containers)  together  with  fine  paper  accounted, 
respectively,  for  46%  and  37.5%  of  total  ICI  paper  generation,  or  almost  85%  of  the  total. 
While  just  over  35%  of  OCC  was  being  diverted  from  landfill,  fine  paper  had  achieved  a  40.5% 
recovery  rate  (ibid:  24). 

The  same  analysis  noted  that  under  the  3Rs  regulations,  designated  ICI  waste  generators  meeting 
certain  criteria  within  construction  projects,  schools,  hospitals,  restaurants,  retail  complexes  and 
stores,  offices,  manufacturers  and  hotels/motels,  would  be  required  to  source  separate  OCC  and 
fine  paper  (as  well  as  ONP  -  old  newspapers).  As  shall  become  evident  in  later  parts  of  this 
report,  many  segments  of  industry  are  managing  to  achieve  very  high  diversion  rates  of  paper 
and/or  OCC  because,  among  others,  of  the  high  monetary  value  these  "waste"  commodities  have 
achieved.  An  MOEE  study  that  estimated  a  potential  ICI  diversion  rate  for  OCC  and  fine  paper 
of  50%  by  20(X)  (MOEE  1993[7]:  4-3,6-2)  may  be  a  conservative  one,  assuming  continued 
strong  markets  for  these  materials. 

As  can  be  noted  by  a  review  of  the  examples  summarized  in  Section  3  (Literature  Review)  as 
well  as  Sections  4  and  5,  many  ICI  establishments  and  industry  associations  are  now  reporting 
diversion  rates  well  in  excess  of  these  figures,  largely  due  to  the  skyrocketing  paper  market 
prices  in  recent  months. 


The  authors  noted  that  their  "consumption  "  estimates  did  not  directly  translate  to  waste  generation,  as  storage  was  not  accounted 
for. 
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2.1.3    Wet  Waste/Organics 

As  noted  earlier  and  depicted  on  Exhibit  2-1,  organics  are  a  significant  component  in  the  ICI 
waste  stream,  amounting  to  11.3%  of  the  total.  Based  on  1989  data,  the  majority  (79%)  of  ICI 
wet  waste  is  going  to  landfill  (MOEE  1994  [7]:  2-10). 

Based  on  1993  figures,  it  has  been  estimated  by  the  Ontario  Strategy  Team  for  Wet  Waste 
Reduction  that  Ontario's  ICI  sector  generates  under  one-third  of  total  wet  waste,  the  remainder 
originating  with  the  residential  sector  (Ibid:  2-5).  According  to  this  same  Team,  the  ICI  wet 
waste  can  be  divided  into  leaf  and  yard  waste  (18%)  and  food  (82%)  (ibid: 2-3). 

The  sources  of  ICI  food  waste  are  identified  as  food  processors,  grocery  product  manufacturers, 
grocery  product  distribution/retail,  and  hotels/restaurants.  As  later  sections  of  this  report 
describe,  there  are  significant  barriers  to  diversion  being  experienced  by  a  number  of  industries, 
some  infrastructural  and  others,  more  behavioural.  Perhaps  because  of  the  lack  of  infrastructure 
to  handle  wet  wastes,  the  3Rs  regulations  enacted  by  MOEE  do  not  directly  address  wet  waste 
for  the  ICI  sector.  MOEE  has  estimated  that  only  about  25  %  of  organic  food  waste  can  be 
diverted  by  2000.  (MOEE  1993[7]:  4-3,6-2),  although  it  is  worth  noting  that  these  estimates  are 
based  on  a  somewhat  conservative  evaluation  largely  reflecting  markets  and  facilities  as  they 
were  in  the  early  1990's. 

2.2  Ontario  Government  Activities  with  Specific  Reference  to  ICI  Waste 

Ontario's  municipalities  have  the  primary  responsibility  for  managing  municipal  solid  waste 
including  financing,  planning,  collection  and  disposal  at  landfills,  and  3Rs  activities.  The 
provincial  government  is  responsible  for  setting  and  enforcing  standards  and  policies  on  all 
aspects  of  waste  management  including  3Rs,  treatment  and  disposal,  and  for  providing  financial 
and  technical  assistance  to  municipalities  for  improved  waste  management  facilities  and  3Rs 
programmes  (MOEE  1991(1)). 

Several  initiatives  have  been  enacted  by  the  government  that  have  been  designed  to  divert  ICI 
municipal  waste  ft^om  landfill,  and  these  include  the  following: 

2.2.1    Waste  Reduction  Action  Plan  and  MOEE's  Waste  Reduction  Branch 

Ontario's  Waste  Reduction  Action  Plan  (WRAP)  is  comprised  of:  a  strategy  based  on  the 
implementation  of  strong  regulatory  measures  to  reduce  at  source  the  flow  of  valuable  resources 
going  to  landfill  (see  below);  the  development  of  the  financial  and  technical  systems  needed  to 
divert  these  materials  to  productive  use  and  reuse;  the  encouragement  of  healthy  markets  for 
secondary  materials;  the  development  of  public  education  programmes  that  will  provide  all 
people  in  Ontario  with  the  information  they  need  to  make  responsible  choices  to  reduce  waste 
(MOEE  1991(1)). 
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MOEE  has  established  a  Waste  Reduction  Branch  within  its  Conservation  and  Prevention 
Division,  to  deal  with  policy  and  regulatory  development  and  consult  with  all  stakeholders 
affected  by  the  Waste  Reduction  Action  Plan,  and  coordinate  the  Ministry's  activities  related  to 
3Rs  activities  associated  with  municipal  solid  waste.  The  Branch  carries  out  several  activities, 
such  as  administering  technical  assistance  grants  provided  to  municipalities  to  facilitate  their 
waste  diversion  activities.  No  dedicated  programming  exists  for  the  ICI  sector  specifically, 
except  for  a  "Tire  Grant"  programme  focused  on  tire  recycling  initiatives.  The  Branch  has, 
however,  been  extensively  involved  with  ICI  representatives  and  associations,  developing,  for 
example,  the  "Construction  and  Demolition  (C&D)  Waste  Reduction  Strategy  Team"  and  other 
such  groups  to  bring  together  interested  stakeholders,  allow  for  the  sharing  of  ideas  and 
production  of  reports  that  will  be  of  use  to  many  ICI  establishments.  The  Waste  Reduction 
Branch  also  works  to  disseminate  information,  on  "success  stories"  of  successful  ICI  diversion 
activities  for  example,  to  educate  others  about  the  benefits  that  can  be  accrued  through  various 
3Rs  initiatives. 

Activities  of  the  Branch  will  increasingly  focus  on  technical  assistance,  as  opposed  to  the 
provision  of  grants  and/or  funding  programmes. 

2.2.2    3Rs  Regulations 

On  March  3,  1994,  the  Province  of  Ontario  released  its  final  "3Rs  Regulations",  affecting  many 
municipalities  and  ICI  waste  generators.  The  regulations  are  among  some  of  the  most  stringent 
of  any  enacted  in  North  America,  designed  to  build  on  the  success  of  Ontario's  waste  reduction 
efforts  and  help  the  province  to  achieve  its  waste  reduction  target  of  at  least  50%  by  the  year 
2000.  The  MOEE  developed  a  technical  assistance  programme  and  produced  6  guides  to  the 
regulations  to  assist  those  affected.  Partners  such  as  the  Recycling  Council  of  Ontario  (RCO), 
the  Association  of  Recycling  Coordinators  (AMRC)  and  the  Ontario  Environmental  Training 
Consortium  (OETC)  provided  technical  assistance. 

With  respect  to  the  ICI  sector,  major  designated  waste  generators  are  affected  as  follows: 

■  ICI  source  separation  (recycling)  programmes  for  the  larger  ICI  establishments  (i.e., 
retail  malls,  hospitals,  schools,  restaurants,  office  buildings,  hotels  and  multi-unit 
residential  buildings)  over  the  sizes  specified  in  the  regulations  and  located  in 
municipalities  with  5000+  population,  who  must  establish  programmes  by  March  3, 
1995  in  southern  Ontario,  and  July  6,  1996  in  northern  Ontario; 

■  ICI  source  separation  programmes  for  specified  sizes  of  building  construction,  demolition 
and  manufacturing  operations,  who  must  comply  by  March  3,  1995,  regardless  of 
location; 

■  Waste  audits  and  waste  reduction  workplans  -  ICI  establishments  in  all  municipalities 
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over  the  sizes  specified  must  cany  out  these  activities  by  September  3,  1994; 

■  Packaging  audits  and  packaging  reduction  workplans  -  manufacturers  or  packagers  of 
packaged  food,  beverage,  paper  or  chemical  products  with  total  employee  hours  of 
16,000/mo.  and  importers  of  such  packaged  products  with  value  of  goods  imported  of 
$20  million/yr.  must  comply  by  September  3,  1994. 

In  terms  of  the  source  separation  requirements,  the  following  materials  are  specified: 

■  construction  projects  -  brick,  concrete,  corrugated  cardboard,  wood,  drywall,  steel; 

■  demolition  projects  -  brick,  concrete,  wood,  steel; 

■  manufacturing  establishments  -  corrugated  cardboard,  wood,  steel,  fine  paper,  newsprint, 
aluminum,  glass,  plastic  (HDPE  jugs,  pails,  crates,  drums;  LDPE  and  LLDPE  film;  EPS 
foam,  trays,  reels,  spools); 

■  retail  shopping,  office  buildings,  hospitals,  educational  institutions  -  corrugated 
cardboard,  fme  paper,  newsprint,  and  food  and  beverage  containers  made  of  aluminum, 
glass  or  steel; 

■  multi-unit  residential  buildings  -  newspapers,  food  and  beverage  containers  made  of 
aluminum,  glass,  steel  or  PET;  materials  collected  in  local  municipal  Blue  Box 
programme; 

■  hotels,  motels,  restaurants  -  corrugated  cardboard,  fine  paper,  newsprint,  and  food  and 
beverage  containers  made  of  aluminum,  glass,  PET  or  steel. 

The  new  3Rs  regulations  also  include  provisions  to  make  it  easier  to  establish  a  recycling  site 
for  source  separated  waste,  while  maintaining  strong  safeguards  for  protecting  the  environment. 
This  wiU  also  accelerate  the  development  of  recycling  capacity  and  complement  other  regulatory 
measures  for  municipal  and  ICI  recycling  programmes.  Under  the  new  regulations,  municipal 
waste  recycling  sites  and  depots  and  leaf  and  yard  waste  composting  sites  will  be  exempt  from 
obtaining  a  certificate  of  approval  for  waste  disposal  if  the  proponent  meets  certain  siting 
requirements  (MOEE,  March  3,  1994). 

The  regulations  should  be  viewed  as  a  "framework"  on  which  ICI  may  build  other  on-going 
initiatives.  Without  continuing  education  and  outreach  programmes  geared  to  the  general  public 
and  members  of  the  ICI  sector,  the  regulations  alone  will  not  provide  a  panacea  solution  to 
Ontario's  waste  management  problems. 

2.2.3    Green  Workplace  Programme 
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In  1989,  the  provincial  government  made  it  the  responsibility  of  the  Management  Board 
Secretariat  to  establish  an  internal  programme  to  "green"  its  own  internal  operations  and 
encourage  all  provincial  employees  to  adopt  environmentally  responsible  practices  at  work. 
Over  the  three  years  between  1990  and  1992,  the  80,000  employees  managed  to  reduce  their 
waste  going  to  landfill  by  50%,  three  years  ahead  of  schedule,  with  some  offices  going  for 
diversion  of  75%  of  their  1989  generation  levels  under  the  "Maximum  Green"  programme  with 
some  achieving  diversion  rates  as  high  as  96%  Through  these  efforts,  the  province  achieved  real 
cost  savings  of  up  to  $1  million  annually  in  tipping  fees  (MOEE  1994). 

In  assessing  the  success  of  the  programme,  some  comments  noted  were  as  follows: 

■  desk  top  baskets  work  the  best  to  encourage  paper  separation  and  reduce  contamination, 
due  to  high  visibility; 

■  it  is  important  to  ensure  that  a  good  physical  infrastructure  system  is  put  in  place,  and 
that  a  reliable  "recycler"  is  contracted; 

■  good  communications  were  seen  to  be  very  important,  including  a  system  to  allow  for 
follow-up  and  problem  solving,  such  as  a  telephone  "hotline"  to  handle  questions  and  a 
series  of  "reminders"  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

■  the  "buy-in"/support  of  senior  management  is  very  important  to  the  ultimate  effectiveness 
of  the  programme. 

2.2.4  Green  Industry  Strategy/Green  Industry  Branch 

This  strategy  was  developed  to  support  the  development  and  growth  of  Ontario's  "green 
industries",  or  those  involved  in  using  and  developing  green  technologies,  processes  and 
products,  including  those  associated  with  waste  management  as  well  as  with  other  conservation 
activities  related  to  energy  and  water  conservation,  etc..  A  Green  Industry  Office  has  been 
established  within  MOEE's  Conservation  and  Prevention  Division  to  coordinate  these  efforts, 
and  illustrate  the  benefits  of  "greening"  to  businesses. 

One  area  of  focus  of  the  green  industries  activities  is  on  the  potential  for  international  markets, 
and  how  Ontario  firm's  can  be  competitive  in  terms  of  the  evolution  of  the  province's  "green 
industries".  Of  direct  relevance  to  waste  reduction,  government,  under  this  programme,  will 
support  producers  of  technology  that  help  to  overcome  barriers  associated  with  achievement  of 
the  3Rs  regulations. 

2.2.5  Industry  Conservation  Branch  (ICB)  Activities 

This  branch  of  MOEE's  Conservation  and  Prevention  Division  works  closely  with  industries  to 
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assist  them  in  achieving  their  conservation  goals.  The  branch's  current  activities  had  their  start 
within  the  former  Ministry  of  Energy,  evolving  from  the  Industrial  Energy  Services  Programme 
(lESP)  that  was  launched  in  1987. 

The  ICB  sponsored  the  Green  Industrial  Analysis  and  Retrofit  (GIAR),  another  green  industry 
strategy  component,  where  the  idea  was  to  go  beyond  compliance,  to  show  business  that  there 
are  savings  available  from  taking  measures  that  are  not  merely  in  response  to  regulatory 
requirements.  Over  550  energy  analyses/audits  were  carried  out  for  industries,  identifying 
extensive  opportunities  for  savings,  and  several  incentive  grants  were  issued  for  feasibility 
analyses  and  project  engineering  activities  to  implement  energy  efficiency  opportunities.  As  a 
result  of  implementing  opportunities  identified  in  the  analyses,  Ontario  companies  have  saved 
approximately  $31  million  dollars  in  energy  costs  and  reduced  consumption  by  over  6.2  million 
GJ. 

Water  use,  process  waste  and  other  environmental  issues  were  also  addressed  under  the  GIAR, 
to  further  assist  companies  in  their  conservation  efforts.  As  their  ICB  representatives  noted, 
the  approach  taken  was  to  clearly  demonstrate  the  savings  available  to  business  from  investment 
in  resource  saving  infrastructure  and  practices,  and  the  pay -back  period.  It  is  important  to  note 
that,  as  far  as  waste  reduction  is  concerned,  the  ICB  only  addresses  waste  that  is  not  covered 
under  the  3Rs  regulations. 

The  branch  is  also  working  with  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  and  the  Canadian 
Industry  Programs  for  Energy  Conservation  to  help  Ontario  businesses  to  adopt  international 
standards  (ISO  9000  and  ISO  14000  series)  to  improve  resource  use  and  environmental 
management  practices  in  their  companies. 

2.2.6   Building  Environmental  Performance  Assessment  Criteria  fBE-PAO 

Under  the  Management  Board  Secretariat,  this  programme  involves  examination  of  a  building 
"from  top  to  bottom"  with  respect  to  energy,  water,  repair  procedures,  maintenance,  tenants, 
waste  management  systems,  etc.,  and  identifies  means  of  overcoming  barriers  to 
conservation/waste  reduction.  MBS  has  committed  to  apply  this  programme  to  15  million  square 
feet,  and  is  working  in  cooperation  with  industry,  through  the  Architects  Association. 

2.3       Municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto 

Metropolitan  Toronto's  Metro  Works  Department,  through  its  Solid  Waste  Management 
Division,  is  charged  with  the  mandate  to  provide  transfer  and  disposal  services  for  mixed  waste, 
and  transfer  and  processing  for  recyclable  and  organic  materials  from  the  six  area  municipalities 
as  well  as  Metro  agencies.  It  also  receives  mixed  waste  from  the  neighbouring  Regions  of 
Durham  and  York,  as  well  as  from  the  ICI  sector  in  all  three  Regions. 
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In  1993,  the  Division  managed  over  1.6  million  tonnes  of  waste,  24%  of  which  was  diverted 
from  disposal  through  numerous  waste  reduction  and  recycling  initiatives.  The  Divisions  has 
a  policy  of  maintaining  disposal  fees  at  a  rate  above  actual  costs,  to  promote  diversion  and  pay 
for  3Rs  programming,  although  fees  were  reduced  in  1993  from  $152.25/tonne  for  mixed  waste 
at  landfills  and  $177.63/tonne  at  transfer  stations  to  $90.00/tonne  at  all  locations.  In  1993, 
Planning  Branch  staff  began  a  "willing  host"  landfill  site  search  process,  intended  to  provide  a 
greater  range  of  alternative  solutions  than  those  being  studied  by  the  Interim  Waste  Authority 
(IWA)  (Metropolitan  Toronto  Metro  Works  Department  1994:9). 

3Rs  initiatives  are  among  the  Division's  key  area's  of  focus,  and  activities  include  support  of 
the  Blue  Box  programme  (now  under  the  auspices  of  the  area  municipalities  as  a  result  of 
Provincial  Bill  7),  providing  subsidies  for  home  composting  units,  hosting  of  Environment  Day 
events  at  public  schools  and  shopping  malls,  provision  of  community  composting  units,  operation 
of  a  centralized  composting  facility  in  the  City  of  Vaughan,  providing  support  for  ICI  recycling 
(i.e.,  waste  audits,  a  waste  reduction  hotline,  a  recycling  markets  directory,  and  a  guide  to 
developing  a  waste  reduction  and  recycling  programme  in  the  workplace)  and  several  other 
initiatives. 

A  Division  representative  noted  that  demand  by  the  ICI  sector  for  Metro's  services  (i.e.,  in 
terms  of  information  provision,  etc.)  has  been  dropping,  as  strong  private  sector  networks  have 
been  developing  and  knowledge  of  the  available  options  etc.  has  been  increasing.  The  need  for 
expanded  knowledge  in  the  area  of  diversion  of  organic  materials  is  recognized,  and  Metro  will 
be  looking  at  new  ways  to  address  this  issue.  It  is  also  recognized  that  difficulties  exist  in  terms 
of  how  to  measure  diversion  rates  accurately,  and  further  work  is  required  in  this  area. 
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3.0  LESSONS  LEARNED:   A  REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

3.1  Theoretical  Framework 

As  noted  in  Section  1 ,  the  present  study  represents  an  effort  to  present  and  discuss  not  only  the 
technical  aspects  of  waste  diversion/3Rs  activities  in  Ontario's  workplaces,  but  also  to  examine 
"business  and  garbage"  issues  from  a  social  perspective.  In  the  fmal  analysis,  the  generation 
of  "waste"  is  a  "people  problem",  resulting  from  human  behaviours.  The  goal  of  the  present 
applied  research  project,  then,  has  been  to  identify  how  people  are  responding  to  the  need  for 
sound  waste  management  practices  in  their  places  of  employment,  including  consideration  of 
how  and  why  management  is  dealing  with  the  issues,  how  workers  are  responding  and  what  the 
results  of  various  initiatives  have  been.  Meeting  the  province's  goal  of  50%  diversion  of  waste 
by  the  year  2000  requires  the  cooperation  of  all,  and  can  best  be  facilitated  if  workplaces 
become  effective  "diverters".  Not  only  are  they  currently  the  biggest  generators  of  our  waste 
(55-60%  of  the  province's  volume  is  from  the  ICI  sector),  but  businesses  also  create,  package 
and  sell  the  products  that  consumers  bring  into  their  households  and  often  dispose  of  as  garbage. 
Further,  other  recent  research  (Blackstone  1994)  has  indicated  strongly  that  many  people  believe 
their  conserving  behaviours  carried  out  in  the  household  were  "triggered"  by  activities 
introduced  to  them  at  work.  Changing  an  establishment's  "corporate  culture"  in  an  increasingly 
"green"  direction  can  therefore  result  in  extensive  benefits  beyond  the  simple  reduction  of 
their  own  operation's  wastes. 

The  broad  area  of  study  into  which  an  applied  research  initiative  such  as  this  falls  is  what  may 
be  referred  to  as  "corporate  anthropology"  -  a  social  science-based  examination  of  how 
organizations  develop  a  "culture",  with  certain  norms,  values  and  social  structures,  and  "behave" 
accordingly.  In  the  context  of  the  present  study,  the  broad  issue  of  "organizational/corporate 
greening"  will  be  examined  with  respect  to  how  ICI  establishments  are  developing  "cultures" 
that  encompass  varying  degrees  of  environmental  concern  and  result  in  a  wide  range  of  different 
behaviours  related  to  waste  management  practices.  Several  theoretical  questions  arise  from 
consideration  of  this  subject,  which  are  of  interest  in  terms  of  the  present  research  initiative: 

■  Why  do  some  businesses/organizations  develop  what  may  be  called  a  "deep  green" 
corporate  culture,  and  make  authentic  attempts  at  dealing  with  the  more  profound 
problems  of  the  world  by  trying  to  genuinely  find  long-term  sustainable  solutions  to  the 
issues,  while  others  range  in  varying  degrees  through  to  those  "light  greens"  who  indicate 
a  superficial,  often  purely  profit-dictated,  short-term  response  (Plant  and  Plant  1991:3)? 
Who  is  taking  proactive  steps,  and  why? 

■  Is  "appearing"  to  be  "green"  the  most  important  thing,  or  are  there  substantive  reasons 
behind  organizations'  desires  to  carry  out  such  practices?   How  do  organizations  think 
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their  "greening"  practices  have  affected  them?  Do  they  see  value  in  conducting  what  one 
author  has  called  "doing  green  business  in  a  grey  world"  (ibid)? 

■  What  are  the  limitations  of,  and  possibilities  for,  "corporate  greening"  as  part  of  the 
strategy  for  pushing  Ontario  increasingly  towards  a  conserver  society,  and  realizing  the 
province's  goal  of  achieving  50%  waste  diversion  by  the  year  2000? 

While  these  broad  "philosophical"  questions  cannot  be  answered  in  any  definitive  way  in  the 
present  study,  they  will  be  examined  in  a  general  manner  along  with  the  more  specific  questions 
outlined  in  Section  1,  to  provide  a  theoretical  context  for  the  applied  research  objectives. 

While  relatively  few  researchers  have  examined  these  types  of  issues,  those  who  have  sometimes 
appear  to  be  cynical  in  their  estimations  of  what  the  real  value  of  "corporate  greening"  is.  The 
book  Green  Business:  Hope  or  Hoax,  for  example,  concludes  that  "most  green  business  is,  in 
essence,  superficial",  because  corporations  are  often  legally  protected  from  having  to  be 
responsible  and  because  the  state  favours  those  who  produce,  especially  the  big  producers  (ibid, 
p.4).  The  authors  express  the  opinion  that  "light  green"  business  can  be  a  danger,  because  it 
is  often  focused  on  "shopping"  trends  rather  than  on  social  responsibility,  and  suggest  that  the 
solution  does  not  lie  with  consumers  changing  their  individual  habits,  but  rather  with  business 
changing  its  perspective,  rather  than  merely  "turning  caring  for  the  environment  into  a  marketing 
strategy"  (p.  12). 

Cynicism  about  "the  environment"  and  "greening"  is  of  concern  to  many,  for  various  reasons. 
Ideas  have  been  changing  rapidly  over  time,  and  many  issues  that  were  once  of  serious  concern 
have  passed  into  "myth".  Landfills,  for  example,  were  once  considered  to  be  a  benign  way  to 
deal  with  waste,  although  they  are  now  emerging  as  an  environmental  nightmare  as  aging 
facilities  contaminate  water  suppies  etc.  (Stilwell  1991,  p.  236).  Biodegradability,  once  a  "hot 
issue"  with  respect  to  production  of  new  products  such  as  plastic  bags,  is  now  recognized  as  not 
so  important  given  the  recognition  that  virtually  nothing  degrades  in  a  modem  landfill,  although 
right  into  the  early  1990's  legislation  was  still  being  developed  in  the  USA  to  ban  non- 
biodegradable packaging,  etc..  Plastics,  once  given  a  "bad  rap",  are  now  finding  favour,  as 
recycling  efforts,  lightweighting,  and  other  initiatives  have  evolved.  The  rules  of  the  game  and 
people's  perceptions  and  attitudes  are  constantly  changing,  making  the  subject  a  difficult  one  to 
understand.   What  are  the  "right"  decisions  to  make? 

Another  "theoretical"  question  that  can  be  considered  is  the  big  one  of  "what  is  "waste"?  As 
one  author  has  noted: 

Waste  itself  may  ultimately  be  a  meaningless  term,  if  all  that  is  disgarded  is  increasingly 
reused,  recycled  or  converted  to  energy  (ibid,  p.  236). 
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3.2  Examples  of  Initiatives  from  Other  Jurisdictions 

As  outlined  in  previous  sections,  the  Province  of  Ontario  has  established  a  goal  to  divert  50% 
of  waste  from  landfill  (from  1987  levels)  by  the  year  2000,  and  has  enacted  many  initiatives 
through  the  Ministry  of  Environment  and  Energy  and  elsewhere  to  create  circumstances  that  will 
allow  for  the  achievement  of  that  goal.  Other  jurisdictions  around  the  world  have  also 
recognized  the  need  to  reduce  waste,  and  have  established  a  range  of  targets  to  be  met  through 
a  variety  of  means.   Many  such  efforts  are  directed  at  the  ICI  sector. 

United  States 

In  the  United  States,  about  40%  of  the  total  waste  stream  is  estimated  to  come  from  the  ICI 
sector.  In  1992,  there  were  only  6  states  (plus  the  District  of  Columbia)  with  mandatory 
recycling  laws,  in  addition  to  some  local  municipal  initiatives. 

Over  the  past  two  to  three  years,  a  variety  of  approaches  to  waste  diversion  have  been 
developing,  some  focusing  on  promotions  and  technical  assistance  and  others  going  further  by 
establishing  sophisticated  monitoring,  reports,  zoning  reviews  and  enforcement  (Biocycle,  March 
1993).  By  1994,  several  American  states  had  adopted  a  50%  recycling/reduction/diversion  goal, 
based  on  levels  of  waste  going  to  landfill  during  the  late  1980s,  including: 

Washington; 
New  York; 
Oregon; 
New  Mexico; 
South  Dakota; 
West  Virginia. 

Other  states  have  set  lower  targets,  while  some  have  been  even  more  ambitious.  New  Jersey, 
for  example,  has  set  a  target  of  60%  by  1995,  and  Rhode  Island  has  established  a  goal  of  70%. 

Only  a  few  examples  of  reports  related  to  ICI-specific  waste  diversion  activities  were  identified. 
One  case  study  for  New  York  City  (Rockwell  1994)  discusses  the  situation  that  has  arisen  since 
all  businesses  were  required  to  begin  source  separating  recyclables  in  September  1993.  New 
York  businesses  produce  12,000  tons  of  waste  (45  %  of  the  city's  waste  stream)  every  day,  50% 
of  which  has  been  designated  commercial  recyclables.  Recyclables  are  collected  by  commercial 
haulers,  hired  by  businesses  through  bidding  processes.  The  results  have  been  positive,  although 
the  city  recognizes  a  problem  with  respect  to  how  to  accurately  measure  diversion  rates. 
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Businesses  report  being  able  to  receive  $30-$40  per  ton  for  fine  paper  and  up  to  $120  for 
computer  paper,  compared  with  having  to  pay  out  $200/ ton  to  have  trash  hauled  to  landfill.  The 
Department  of  Sanitation  has  noted  that  the  biggest  problem  is  communications,  with  no  funds 
having  been  allocated  for  mass  mailings.  Information  has  been  disseminated  through  an  ad 
campaign  and  seminars,  and  an  information  manual  for  businesses  has  been  prepared. 

In  Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  aggressive  ICI  waste  diversion  activities  were  begun  in  earnest  in 
1992,  with  the  employment  of  6  inspectors  and  3  other  staff  whose  jobs  are  to  monitor 
businesses  (Biocycle,  March  1993).  The  serious  monitoring  activities  were  advised  by  a  multi- 
stakeholder  Task  Force  to  determine  "what  people  are  really  doing",  rather  just  trying  to 
determine  "fuzzy  numbers".  The  monitors  are  deployed  to  the  tipping  floor  of  the  local  transfer 
station  daily,  and  make  visits  to  waste  generators  who  are  not  complying  with  the  separation 
requirements.  The  visits  are  geared  to  educating  them  about  the  dollars  they  are  paying  to 
dump  materials  that  are  recyclable.  Violators  are  given  thirty  days  to  submit  recycling  plans, 
and  further  violations  can  result  in  fines,  after  businesses  are  given  every  opportunity  to  comply. 
The  monitors  have  found  that  tenants  in  malls  are  often  the  worst  offenders.  Monitoring  is  used 
as  a  tool  for  follow-up,  rather  than  a  "big  stick",  and  to  track  the  wastes  produced  by  the  largest 
generators.  Recycling  companies  are  also  required  to  file  reports  with  respect  to  tonnages,  rates, 
etc..  In  addition  a  "Peer  Business  Outreach"  programme  has  been  established  to  tap  expertise 
of  members  of  the  private  sector  who  have  successful  recycling  programmes,  which  helps  to  give 
the  programme  credibility  and  makes  recycling  advocates  out  of  business  leaders  who 
participate. 

In  Portland,  Maine,  a  waste  reduction  programme  was  initiated  in  1991,  aimed  at  the  city's 
restaurants.  Since  then,  participants'  waste  going  to  landfill  has  been  reduced  by  50-60%.  The 
programme  results  have  been  credited  to  the  "people-focused"  nature  of  the  programme,  which 
has  stressed  training  and  discipline  aspects,  as  well  as  making  links  with  related,  familiar 
activities  (Goldstein  1992). 

In  Passaic  County,  New  Jersey,  the  state's  60%  diversion  target  is  being  pushed  forward 
through  multi-material  recycling  and  mandatory  recycling  of  restaurant  food  wastes  (Biocycle, 
March  1993).  The  county  successfully  reached  a  41%  diversion  rate  by  1991.  The  county 
government  is  responsible  for  overseeing  activities,  policy  and  technical  assistance,  much  like 
Ontario's  MOEE.  Some  of  their  activities  of  note  include:  publishing  of  a  list  of  processors 
that  help  businesses  to  market  materials;  development  of  a  guide  on  setting  up  programmes,  with 
references  to  other  successful  programmes;  recycling  audits  for  larger  enterprises.  The 
programme  has  been  very  successful,  due  not  only  to  government  activities,  but  largely  as  a 
result  of  high  tipping  fees  in  the  region  ($106/ton  U.S.  in  1993)  and  strong  markets  for 
recyclables.  Many  industrial  plants  are  located  in  the  region  and  use  the  secondary  materials 
collected  there.     The  local  municipalities  are  responsible  for  monitoring  and  enforcement. 
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carrying  out  inspections,  issuing  two  warnings  and  then  imposing  fines.  Businesses  are  also 
required  to  file  quarterly  waste  disposal  and  recycling  reports.  An  important  and  interesting 
point  of  note  with  respect  to  this  programme  is  their  focus  on  translation  services  applicable 
to  all  documentation,  to  reach  the  area's  sizable  Spanish,  East  Asian  and  Indian  populations. 

Germany 

In  Germany,  strong  public  concern  and  serious  landfill  limitations  stimulated  aggressive  action 
in  the  early  1990's.  Germany  has  led  the  way  for  many  later  initiatives  through  its  application 
of  a  "polluter  pay"  principle  and  the  1991  "Green  Dot"  programme,  which  mandates  packaging 
recycling.  Although  the  programme's  collapse  has  been  rumoured,  it  continues  to  be  praised 
in  some  circles  as  having  resulted  in  dramatic  increases  in  recycling  in  Germany  at  the  same 
time  as  waste  generation  has  been  going  down,  unlike  in  the  USA  where  although  recycling  is 
increasing,  so  is  waste  generation  (White  1994).  The  German  Ministry  for  the  Environment 
continues  to  emphasize  manufacturer  responsibility  in  terms  of  waste  management  and  the  ICI 
sector,  with  a  senior  official  noting  that: 


If  we  really  want  to  achieve  integrated  environmental  protection,  a  new  philosophy  is 
needed  in  the  field  of  waste  management  too  -  a  'cradle  to  grave'  philosophy  which 
makes  the  producer  responsible  for  the  entire  life  of  his  product.  Only  if  people  are 
aware  that  they  have  to  take  back  and  recycle  the  products  they,  themselves,  have 
brought  onto  the  market  will  they  reflect... on  how  they  can  make  these  products  as 
environmentally  friendly  as  possible  (ibid:87). 

The  Germans  do,  however,  identify  problems  related  to  their  programme,  mainly  noting  that 
they  are  "fmancial  in  nature".  "Free  riders"  -  firms  who  imprint  the  green  dot  on  their 
packaging  pay  far  less  than  they  actually  produce  and  the  system  has  to  dispose  of  -  cause 
problems,  as  has  the  "collection  zeal  of  the  public",  which  has  resulted  in  higher  costs  than 
expected  for  collection,  storage,  sorting,  etc.  as  well  as  contamination  when  consumers  dispose 
of  non-packaging  wastes  through  the  dual  system.  Problems  related  to  markets  are  also 
acknowledged. 

In  1994,  a  U.S.  firm  carried  out  the  first  comprehensive  analysis  of  Germany's  law  to  be  written 
in  English  (White  1994),  concluding  that  there  are  both  positive  and  negative  elements  in  the 
law,  although  the  country's  revolutionary  polluter  pay  principle,  which  shifted  the  responsibility 
for  waste  management  from  the  public  sector  to  the  private  sector,  is  having  a  far-reaching 
impact.  Most  countries  in  Europe  now  either  have,  or  are  proposing  similar  legislation,  seeing 
the  steady  decreases  in  the  amount  of  packaging  used  in  Germany,  and  that  her  companies  are 
now  designing  more  for  recycling  and  are  setting  up  disassembly  plants  and  recycling  industries. 
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On  the  negative  side,  the  organization  set  up  to  monitor  fees  has  been  on  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy,  significant  contamination  has  been  occurring  due  to  people  putting  unacceptable 
materials  in  recycling  bins,  and  the  fact  that  more  materials  than  can  be  easily  handled  are  being 
collected.  The  analytical  report  concludes  that  while  some  aspects  of  these  policies  could  be 
applied  in  the  USA,  other  aspects  should  not  be  applied.  Continuing  discussions  on  product 
stewardship,  fee  structures,  the  establishment  of  a  clear  definition  of  "pollution",  and  public 
education  as  to  the  real  costs  of  recycling  are  required. 

Holland 

Holland  too  has  focused  many  of  its  recent  efforts  on  packaging,  setting  targets  to  reduce,  not 
just  divert,  the  total  waste  stream  by  10%  by  the  year  2000,  increase  reuse  and  recycling  of 
packaging  waste  from  25%  to  60%,  increase  incineration  of  packaging  waste  from  25%  to  40%, 
and  reduce  the  share  of  packaging  waste  dumped  in  landfills  from  50%  to  zero  (Stilwell  1991). 

Japan 

Japan  presents  an  interesting  counterbalance  to  a  discussion  of  ICI  waste  management  in  the 
developed  countries  (Stilwell  1991),  as  the  culture  has  a  long-standing  custom  of  overpackaging, 
especially  with  regard  to  gifts,  etc..  All  purchases  are  bagged  2  to  3  times.  The  country's 
municipal  solid  waste  problem  is  expected  to  reach  66  million  tons  by  the  mid-1990's.  Other 
aspects  of  Japan's  traditional  systems  are  positive  ones,  such  as  the  presence  of  a  uniform  bottle 
system  -  traditional  Isshobin  -  for  many  products,  that  has  existed  for  over  100  years.  New  PET 
bottles,  however,  are  now  beginning  to  move  into  the  marketplace,  as  consumer  preferences 
shift. 

Office  paper  recycling  has  been  slow  to  gain  acceptance  in  Japan,  given  the  strong  concern  with 
respect  to  confidentiality,  which  has  long  dictated  that  paper  waste  be  shredded  and  then 
incinerated  or  landfiUed.  Most  offices  now  do  engage  in  some  form  of  paper  recycling,  with 
shredding  only  for  confidential  documents,  with  additional  security  being  added  to  the  process' 
by  hiring  "watcher  services"  to  monitor  the  movement  of  paper  from  the  office  to  the  recycling 
plant.  Japan  is  moving  incrementally,  announcing  in  1990,  for  example,  their  goal  to  improve 
the  existing  office  paper  recycling  rate  from  50%  to  55%,  and  classifying  paper  as  "industrial 
waste",  putting  the  burden  on  companies  to  pay  the  collection  and  recycling  costs  for 
wastepaper. 

The  Japanese  have  been  slow  to  adopt  plastics  recycling.  Although  technology  and  consumer 
willingness  is  in  place,  infrastructure  has  not  been  widely  established.  The  ministry  has 
identified  a  still  greater  need  for  coordinating  and  consensus-building  among  government, 
industry  and  consumers.   The  Ministry  for  International  Trade  and  Industry  (MlTl)  has  played 
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a  powerful  role  in  setting  Japanese  industrial  policy,  and  is  uniquely  positioned  to  define 
business  opportunities  in  solving  the  municipal  solid  waste  crisis  (ibid). 

3.3  Examples  of  ICI  Waste  Reduction/Diversion  Initiatives  in  North  America 

As  noted  earlier,  there  are  few  reports  that  synthesize  information  or  present  the  results  of 
comprehensive  studies  related  to  ICI  activities  in  the  area  of  waste  reduction/diversion.  This  is 
not  surprising  given  the  fact  that  most  such  initiatives  have  only  begun  to  be  widespread  over 
the  past  two  or  three  years.  Much  of  the  data  summarized  below  has  therefore  been  gathered 
from  recent  journals  (see  appended  bibliography). 

Restaurants.  Food  Services  and  Hotels 

One  organization  which  has  been  at  the  "front  lines"  in  terms  of  media  coverage  of  its  waste 
management  activities  is  McDonald's  Restaurants.  The  company's  awareness  of  "garbage 
issues"  began  back  in  the  1970's,  a  decade  of  paper  shortages,  when  criticisms  arose  around  its 
burger  wrappers  ,  napkins,  take-out  trays,  chip  boxes,  etc.,  and  it  became  the  target  of  boycotts 
and  the  "Save  a  Tree"  campaign  (Carson  1991).  The  company  was  one  of  the  first  to  begin  its 
own  recycling  network,  and  funded  a  major  public  education  programme.  In  response  to 
concerns  about  burger  wrappers,  a  switch  was  made  to  a  recyclable  polystyrene  clamshell 
container,  which  later  also  resulted  in  vehement  consumer  protests  and  forced  a  switch  to  a 
composite  paper  wrap  which  is,  ironically,  difficult  to  recycle  -  "a  business  decision  based  not 
on  technical  merits  but  on  public  perceptions"  (Stilwell  1991:  9). 

The  company  formed  an  Environmental  Department  in  1989  and  by  1991  had  completed  a 
comprehensive  environmental  assessment  of  all  its  activities,  including  establishing  a  benchmark 
solid  waste  audit  of  the  restaurants.  An  Environmental  Action  Plan  was  developed,  which 
included  waste  reduction  initiatives,  market  development  and  other  aspects. 

A  "behind  the  counter"  (BTC)  programme  was  designed  by  the  company,  in  response  to  the 
discovery  that  over  half  of  the  waste  generated  was  "behind  the  counter"  rather  than  by 
customers,  and  that  the  majority  of  such  waste  was  comprised  of  cardboard,  organics, 
compostable  (uncoated)  paper  and  LDPE.  A  pilot  project  was  set  up  at  a  Toronto  locale,  and 
then  at  10  others  in  the  city,  to  implement  the  BTC  programme  by  targeting  these  waste 
materials  for  diversion  through  recycling  or  composting  to  help  McDonald's  exceed  any 
government  waste  reduction  targets  in  their  restaurants  (Leach  [no  date]).  During  the  trials  a 
wide  variety  of  activities  were  carried  out  to  see  how  the  concept  would  work,  whether 
employees  would  participate,  and  what  quantity  and  quality  of  materials  would  be  collected. 
BTC  educational  signage  was  tested,  different  capture/storage  containers  and  locations  were 
tried,  work  was  carried  out  with  Rubbermaid  to  produce  colour-coded  bins  etc.,  and  constant 
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communications  with  crew,  management  personnel  and  senior  operations  teams  were  carried  out 
to  refme  the  process  as  it  evolved.  The  other  half  of  the  overall  initiative  involved  the 
development  of  the  infrastructure  required  to  funnel  the  separated  wastes  into  viable  secondary 
markets.  Different  materials  were  sent  to  various  markets  and  various  waste  haulers/hauling 
equipment  were  tried. 
Key  findings  of  the  process  at  McDonald's  included  the  following  (ibid): 

■  determination  of  the  need  for  a  colour-coded  process  with  respect  to  signs,  labelled 
source  separation  bins  and  labelled  storage  containers; 

■  identification  of  viable  secondary  markets  for  four  identified  BTC  recyclables,  including 
corrugated,  organics,  compostable  paper  and  LDPE; 

■  review  of  a  range  of  proposals  from  various  haulers  to  start  streamlining  the  process  to 
bring  cost  efficiencies  and  a  uniform  programme  to  different  regions. 

Following  from  the  pilot  studies,  a  model  was  designed.  To  be  effective,  it  was  recognized  that 
the  model  would  need  to  be  flexible  enough  to  suit  all  restaurant  locations,  ranging  from  malls 
to  large  and  small  stand-alone  operations,  with  adaptability  for  regional  waste  haulers  who  might 
have  different  secondary  markets.   Two  key  elements  seen  to  be  important  were: 

■  a  knowledgeable  and  enthusiastic  workforce  that  would  work  as  partners  in  separating 
and  sorting  the  materials  to  reduce  contamination; 

■  a  simple,  straightforward  source  separation  system. 

As  the  programme  continues,  on-going  research  is  being  carried  out  to  study  various 
technologies  for  composting,  organic  dewatering  and  stabilization  systems,  plastic  recycling 
facilities  and  paper  recycling  mills,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  markets.  Updates  and  programme 
incentives  are  in  place  for  employees,  to  ensure  an  enthusiastic  team.  Packaging  changes, 
combined  with  the  "behind  the  counter"  programme,  have  led  to  diversion  of  more  than  50% 
of  each  restaurant's  waste  (ibid).  Other  on-going  initiatives  include  purchasing  initiatives,  bulk 
dispensers  for  condiments,  reduction  of  paper  napkin  size  by  21%,  reduction  in  carton  weights, 
elimination  of  wax  coated  corrugated,  switch  from  HDPE  pails  to  recyclable  LDPE  pouches  for 
pickles  and  other  items,  etc.).  The  company  also  began  to  develop  supplier  networks  that 
stimulate  further  action  (e.g.,  Lily  cups,  supplier  of  cups  and  lids,  has  reduced  waste  in  its 
manufacturing  process  by  more  than  90%  since  1987).  The  company  continues  to  work  at 
improving  its  practices,  focusing  on: 

■  working  with  suppliers  who  are  "like  minded"; 

■  education  of  staff; 

■  waste  audits  and  efficiency  monitoring  at  restaurants; 

■  working  on  an  on-going  basis  with  the  recycling  industry  and  end  markets  to  help 
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evaluate  and  develop  environmentally-sound  and  economically  viable  markets  and 
diversion  activities; 

■  working  with  others  in  the  industry  and  industry  associations; 

■  integrating  environmental  management  systems  throughout  their  operations. 

Kentucky  Fried  Chicken  (KFC)  is  another  example  of  a  firm  that  has  established  an  aggressive 
campaign  to  divert/reduce  waste,  setting  up  an  ambitious  organic  waste  diversion  and  composting 
programme  beginning  with  25  restaurants  in  Boston  in  1992  (Goldstein  1992).  The  company 
carried  out  waste  audits  and  determined  that  at  least  80%  of  its  waste  is  comprised  of  organics 
and  paper,  and  therefore  chose  to  focus  strongly  on  composting  in  terms  of  its  waste 
management  activities,  setting  up  a  relationship  with  two  other  firms  to  haul  and  handle  the 
materials.  Edible  food  is  donated  to  local  charities.  It  is  of  interest  to  note,  in  the  context  of 
the  present  study,  that  the  company  identified  the  fact  that  the  biggest  issue  it  had  to  deal  with 
was  communication  with  its  workers,  particularly  in  light  of  the  large  proportion  of  non- 
English  speaking  employees.    An  official  noted  that: 

...once  we  developed  a  multi-lingual  programme,  however,  compliance  became 
extremely  high.  We  found  it  doesn't  take  any  more  labour  to  put  the  right  item  in  the 
right  bin,  but  we  do  need  to  do  the  training"  (ibid:  36). 

The  company  noted  that  another  problem  area  was  the  lack  of  composting  infrastructure,  and 
expressed  the  view  that  "technology  needs  to  be  developed  and  be  available  and  proven  so  that 
as  landfill  costs  increase,  the  infrastructure  will  be  in  place  to  do  it"  (ibid). 

Four  Seasons  Hotels  and  Resorts  Ltd.  was  encouraged  to  address  waste  diversion  issues  when 
it  was  noted  that  the  waste  disposal  fees  per  guest  room  per  year  had  risen  exorbitantly  across 
the  USA,  ranging  in  1989  from  a  low  of  $115  in  Austin,  Texas,  to  a  high  of  $998  in  Boston. 
In  that  year  alone  the  company  spent  almost  $1  million  on  waste  disposal,  representing  a  22% 
increase  over  the  figures  for  1988,  although  overall  waste  amounts  remained  the  same.  The 
company  promptly  began  a  multiple-material  recycling  programme,  with  excellent  results 
(Carson  1991). 

Food  Processing  Plants 

Nalley's  Fine  Foods  Ltd.  of  Washington,  USA,  has  achieved  an  80%  recycling  rate,  based  on 
a  "tiered"  philosophy  focused  on  both  environmental  conservation  ethics  and  sound  economics 
(Freebome  1994).  The  company's  approach  to  waste  reduction  is  based  on  the  following 
"tiered"  preferences  for  diversion: 

1.         donations  of  edible  materials  to  charities  wherever  possible; 
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2.  animal  feed  (e.g.,  high  protein  peanut  bran); 

3.  composting  (including  waxed  cardboard,   which  had  previously  been  considered  a 
contaminant  in  corrugated  cardboard  recycling). 

The  company  has  also  set  up  a  warehouse  on  site  to  handle  items  that  are  normally  difficult  to 
recycle,  establishing  a  client  base  of  "scavengers"  and  thrifty  people  contacted  through  the 
"Industrial  Materials  Exchange"  computer  bulletin  board.  The  company  derives  an  income  of 
$3,000  per  month  from  this  facility  alone.  Given  the  successes  being  realized  through  its  efforts 
in  waste  diversion,  the  company  is  now  carrying  out  other  initiatives  to  expand  and  improve  its 
activities  in  this  area.  Design  of  new  buildings  are  now  being  carried  out  with  consideration  for 
"flow  patterns"  of  recyclables,  and  research  is  being  conducted  on  how  to  reduce  waste  in 
overlooked  areas. 

Coors  Brewing  Company  of  Colorado  is  another  food  and  beverage  processor  that  has  made 
significant  strides  forward  in  its  efforts  to  reduce/divert  waste,  both  in  terms  of  its  own 
operations  and  in  terms  of  the  products  it  produces  for  consumers.  Responding  to  the  challenge 
issued  by  CONEG  (the  Coalition  of  Northeastern  Governors)  to  industries  across  the  USA  to 
achieve  a  50%  reduction  in  packaging  materials  by  the  year  2000  through  voluntary  source 
reduction  via  packaging  elimination,  reuse  and  recycling,  Coors  was  one  of  only  29  of  the  200 
Fortune  500  companies  to  take  it  up.  The  goals  were  accomplished  by  1992,  well  ahead  of 
scliedule,  by  reducing  the  size  and  weight  of  glass  bottles,  cans  and  paper  packaging,  increasing 
the  recycled  content  of  its  packaging  and  reusing/recycling  materials  and  wastes  throughout  its 
operations.  Coors  has  a  long-standing  interest  in  recycling,  having  pioneered  aluminum 
recycling  after  introducing  the  aluminum  can  in  1959  and  establishing  a  return  system  and 
aluminum  recycling  technology.  Within  their  own  operations,  Coors  now  recycles  100%  of  the 
incoming  wooden  pallets,  reusing  or  composting  materials  previously  sent  to  landfills;  70%  of 
office  paper  is  recycled,  as  is  100%  of  cardboard  (Coors  1992). 

Quaker  Oats  Company  of  Canada  Ltd.  was  producing  and  landfilling  in  the  order  of  4.5 
million  kg  of  garbage  in  1986,  prior  to  any  controls  being  put  in  place.  By  1993,  waste  to 
landfill  had  dropped  to  450,000  kg,  representing  a  90%  reduction  (Kerr  1993).  Over  the  7  year 
period,  the  company  saved  $395,000  in  disposal  costs,  while  saving  another  $780,000  by  simply 
cutting  down  on  spills,  using  less  material  in  operation  start-ups,  selling  surplus  cardboard  and 
plastic  to  recyclers,  and  sending  edible  wastes  to  animal  feed  companies.  "Quaker  is  now 
considered  a  leader  in  environmental  practices  in  Canada,  although  it  didn't  intend  to  be", 
initially  becoming  involved  in  diversion  activities  by  looking  at  ways  to  improve  the  bottom  line 
(ibid).  The  company  looks  at  its  success  in  waste  diversion  as  being  the  result  of  a  number  of 
key  "lessons  learned",  namely: 

■  the  need  for  an  incremental  approach; 
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■  the  need  to  have  the  unflinching  support  and  involvement  of  top  management; 

■  the  need  for  employees  to  be  trained  and  motivated; 

■  the  need  for  waste  audits  to  identify  materials,  quantities,  and  opportunities. 

Mother  Parker  Foods  of  Mississauga  began  to  divert  waste  from  landfill  in  1987,  initiating 
activities  such  as  sending  coffee  chaff  to  a  local  hog  producer.  While  the  company  used  to  pay 
approximately  $16,000  per  year  in  tipping  fees,  they  estimated  that  by  1990,  with  rates  having 
markedly  increased,  the  company  was  realizing  savings  in  the  order  of  $40,000  per  year  through 
its  diversion  efforts  (O'Reilly  1990). 

Some  companies  are  developing  new  technological  innovations  to  reduce  waste,  as  well  as  divert 
it.  Sleeman  Brewing  and  Malting  Ltd.  of  Guelph,  in  association  with  Tri-R  Packaging  of 
London,  for  example,  developed  a  reusable  plastic  beer  case  which  they  say  could  cut  the 
amount  of  scrap  cardboard  generated  by  Canadian  brewers  by  more  than  two-thirds  (Toronto 
Star,  Dec.  21,  1993).  Reusable  cases  have  become  common  in  Europe,  where  recycling 
standards  are  often  more  stringent.  Given  the  considerable  cost  associated  with  always 
producing  cardboard,  "this  is  one  of  the  times  when  being  good  for  the  environment  is  also 
being  good  for  business  and  industry",  which  now  generates  59,000  metric  tonnes  of  cardboard 
scrap  annually  (ibid). 

Food  Stores 

Food  stores  in  Canada  and  the  USA  have  often  been  leaders  in  w^aste  diversion  activities,  and 
several  reports  have  been  prepared  describing  their  initiatives. 

Loblaws  is  one  of  the  best  known  examples  in  Canada  with  respect  to  food  stores'  "greening" 
activities.  Managing  Canada's  largest  food  distributor,  Dave  Nichol  and  his  associates  began 
in  1988  to  think  about  the  opportunities  to  become  more  involved  in  environmental  activities  and 
green  products,  and  contacted  the  non-profit  organization  Pollution  Probe  to  assist  it  in  designing 
a  corporate  strategy  that  would  focus  on  the  "neotraditionalist  consumer"  who  is  looking  for 
value  and  goods  that  are  straightforward,  honest  and  reliable  (Carson  and  Moulden  1991).  They 
devised  a  strategy  based  on  the  following  main  points: 

to  keep  tabs  on  the  emerging  green  consumer; 

to  keep  ahead  of  government  regulations; 

to  monitor  changes  to  government  regulations  and  changing  standards; 

to  consider  environmental  liability; 

to  work  with  environmental  groups. 

In  terms  of  waste  diversion,  Loblaws'  activities  have  resulted  in  80-90%  diversion  rates  and 
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significant  cost  savings. 

The  King  Soopers  foodstore  chain  in  Colorado  began  its  activities  in  1971,  and  stimulated 
others  to  get  involved  on  a  voluntary  basis,  enabling  the  State  of  Colorado  to  achieve  a  16% 
waste  recycling  rate  in  1992  despite  a  lack  of  statewide  diversion  regulations.  The  basis  of  the 
chain's  activities  is  a  "point  of  purchase"  recycling  plan.  Weigh  scales  are  located  at  each  store, 
and  a  small  return  is  given  for  returned  aluminum  containers  and  newspapers.  A  free  "drop  off 
facility  is  also  provided  for  glass,  cardboard  and  plastics.  A  company  representative  noted  that 
the  activities,  including  labour,  floor  space,  equipment  and  transportation,  cost  over  $1  million 
a  year,  but  also  noted  that  "we  get  a  tenfold  return  out  of  the  programme... some  very  loyal 
customers,  some  of  whom  come  to  the  store  just  because  of  the  recycling  service"  (Steutville 
1992:  54).  Direct  financial  returns  are  realized  through  sales  of  aluminum  and  glass  to  Coors 
Brewing  Co..  Overall,  participation  has  remained  high,  even  as  curbside  collection  of 
recyclables  has  begun. 

Plastic  LDPE  grocery  bags  are  an  issue  for  food  stores,  although  according  to  industry  surveys 
over  50%  of  supermarkets  had  bag  recycling  programmes  in  1992.  This  practice  was  reportedly 
begun  in  Saint  John,  New  Brunswick  by  PCI  and  Eastern  Packaging  Ltd.  in  1989,  with  37 
supermarkets  installing  drop-off  boxes.  The  practice  spread  to  their  950  stores  throughout 
northeastern  USA  and  eastern  Canada,  resulting  in  a  bag  recovery  rate  of  17%  and  starting  an 
industry-wide  trend  (Steutville  1992). 

In  Seattle,  a  grocery  store  chain  has  established  relationships  with  a  local  hauler  and  a  topsoil 
company  to  divert  its  organic  waste  from  landfill,  thereby  realizing  savings  of  over  $9,000/year 
in  savings  from  the  composting  programme  alone,  and  quickly  meeting  the  50%  waste  diversion 
target  established  by  Washington  State  for  1995.  The  firm  credits  its  educational  programme 
with  much  of  its  success  in  establishing  targets  and  keeping  contamination  of  its  compost  to  a 
minimum.  An  instructional  video  was  prepared  to  train  staff,  and  departmental  checklists  were 
established.  Wastes  are  sorted  into  tubs  located  on  moveable  carts,  and  are  emptied  daily  into 
outdoor  bins.  Coffee  chaff  is  used  as  an  odour  suppressant,  layered  into  the  mix,  daily,  and 
collections  are  made  weekly  (Freebome  1993). 

Office  Complexes 

Offices  generate  extensive  amounts  of  paper,  as  well  as  other  wastes  such  as  glass,  food  wastes, 
plastics  and  cans. 

Patterns  and  changes  in  the  3Rs  behaviours  of  706  offices  throughout  Canada  were  the  subject 
of  a  Decima  survey  conducted  for  Pimey  Bowes  Ltd.  in  1992  (reported  in  MOEE  1993  (2)). 
The  results  clearly  demonstrated  high  levels  of  participation,  and  growing  interest  in  such 
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activities.   Some  of  the  key  findings  were  as  follows  (ibid:  3-58): 

■  72%  of  offices  in  Ontario  had  recycling  programs  in  1992; 

■  83%    of  offices   in   Ontario   still   felt  that   their  company  could   do   more  to   be 
environmentally  responsible; 

■  79%  of  offices  in  Ontario  supported  government  legislation  requiring  offices  to  establish 
recycling  programs; 

■  29%  of  offices  with  recycling  programs  have  formal  purchasing  plans  which  favour 
environmentally  friendly  products. 

Bell  Canada's  Zero  Waste  Programme  in  Ontario  has  received  much  attention  and  need  not  be 
described  again  in  detail  here,  although  the  company's  excellent  efforts  in  achieving  diversion 
rates  of  80-90%  should  be  noted  (MOEE  1993  (5)).  The  company  is  continuing  to  strive  for 
an  "almost  zero"  disposal  rate,  saying  that  "it's  a  mind  set  change"  and  that  people  will  have 
to  change  their  wasteful  habits,  including  using  a  garbage  pail  the  size  of  a  coffee  jar  (Lefsrud 
1992).  Employee  motivation  has  played  a  large  role  in  Bell's  successes.  One  employee  noted 
that  "it's  made  me  change",  carrying  a  plastic  spoon  in  his  pocket  to  stir  his  coffee  every  day 
and  expressing  excitement  about  the  prospect  of  his  office  winning  awards  for  their  waste 
minimization  programme. 

The  programme  has  been  successful  for  many  reasons,  including  structural  elements  (i.e., 
installation  of  electric  hand  dryers),  educational  elements  and  internal  promotions.  An 
interesting  study  was  conducted  in  the  early  1990's  with  regard  to  Bell's  programme  by  Berger 
and  Kanetkar  (no  date).  Surveys  were  conducted  in  two  Bell  Canada  buildings,  one  where  the 
waste  reduction  programme  had  been  implemented  and  the  other  where  it  had  not.  Those  in  the 
"programme"  building  had  first-hand  experience  in  trying  to  change  every-day  personal 
behaviours,  while  the  others  did  not,  at  least  not  as  a  group.  The  results  showed  that  there  was 
no  difference  between  the  groups  in  their  overall  levels  of  environmental  concern,  objective 
knowledge  or  the  amount  of  conviction  associated  with  this  concern,  nor  any  difference  in  either 
self-reported  past  behaviour  or  future  behavioural  intentions.  There  was,  however,  an 
interesting  difference  between  the  two  groups  in  terms  of  their  responses  to  the  statement  "I  feel 
personally  helpless  to  have  much  of  an  impact  on  a  problem  as  large  as  the  environment", 
implying  that  participation  and  feedback  in  a  clearly  successful  and  effective  environmental 
programme  can  lead  citizens  to  feel  more  efficacious  (ibid,  p.  13).  Overall,  the  study  results 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  "identifying,  capitalizing  on  and  publicizing  effective  clean-up 
operations  may  prove  to  be  a  very  powerful  route  to  environmental  protection"  (ibid,  p.  14). 

The  results  also  provide  some  interesting  implications  for  managers  as  "employers".  It 
goes  without  saying  that  most  "consumers"  are  also  "workers"  and  that  workplace 
policies  and  practices  provide  models  for  personal  behavioural  decisions.  It  appears  that 
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through  environmentally  responsible  workplace  policies,  employers  can  provide  the  kind 
of  effective  behavioural  experiences  that  fuel  environmentally  responsible  consumption 
at  home  (ibid). 

Such  conclusions  were  also  drawn  from  the  recent  "Conserver  Values  and  Practices  Study" 
carried  out  for  MOEE  (Blackstone  1994),  whereby  many  individuals  in  focus  group  settings 
noted  that  their  workplace  activities  had  influenced  their  practices  at  home,  and  vice-versa. 

Bellcore  research  operations  in  New  Jersey  responded  to  that  State's  target  of  70%  diversion  of 
waste  from  landfill  by  initiating  a  programme  in  1987  and  achieving  success  to  that  level  by 
1992,  realizing  savings  of  approximately  $400,000  annually  for  its  efforts  (Steutville  1992(3)). 
Initially,  a  large  committee  was  formed  of  technically-oriented  people  "who  wanted  to  make 
matrices,  and  they  had  it  so  incredibly  complicated  that  we  got  nowhere",  said  one 
representative.  The  gridlock  was  broken  by  a  vice-president  who,  frustrated  by  inaction,  issued 
an  edict  that  recycling  activities  would  begin  in  May  of  1988.  A  small  committee  of  mid-level 
managers  was  then  established  and  an  "abbreviated"  waste  audit  was  carried  out: 

We  dumped  out  a  bunch  of  office  trash  cans  in  the  aisle  -  and  the  pile  was  about  90% 
paper.    That's  the  only  audit  we  needed  (ibid,  p.  57). 

Although  the  programme  has  since  became  more  sophisticated,  the  initial  focus  was  on  paper, 
which  actually  makes  up  about  60%  of  the  company's  waste  stream.  Two  initial  goals  for  a 
programme  were  established: 

■  to  reduce  the  volume  of  garbage  to  avoid  the  high  disposal  costs; 

■  to  make  it  easy  for  employees. 

A  dual  bin  system  was  established  for  each  office,  with  bins  in  the  hallways  for  cans,  bottles  and 
newspapers,  with  other  centrally  located  places  identified  for  dropping  off  cardboard  boxes.  An 
in-house  "recycling  hotline"  was  established,  which  initially  received  about  75  calls  per  week, 
dwindling  quickly  to  about  1  or  2  per  week,  with  management  noting  that: 

We  thought  it  would  be  a  gripe  line.  We  got  no  complaints.  People  want  to  do  this 
(ibid). 

The  programme  was  enforced  by  having  janitors  not  collect  unsorted  trash  but  rather  leave 
messages  on  the  desks  of  offenders.  While  most  willingly  complied,  one  upper-level  manager 
refused. 

...I  had  to  call  his  boss  and  tell  her  that  as  long  as  this  person  properly  sorted  his  paper 
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and  his  waste  we  would  be  happy  to  pick  it  up... This  manager  had  to  go  through  2  cans 
with  4  days  worth  of  waste  and  sort  it.   Excellent  lesson.   No  problem  after  that  (ibid). 

It  was  also  noted  that  while  the  company  had  anticipated  that  more  janitorial  staff  would  be 
required,  the  three  extras  who  were  hired  were  eventually  re-assigned  as  no  additional  staff  was 
required  to  simply  pick  up  two  small  bins  instead  of  one  and  dump  them  into  a  partitioned  large 
container.  The  company  has  been  pleased  with  the  results  of  its  paper  recycling  programme, 
and  has  since  moved  on  to  many  other  activities  such  as  printer  cartridge  recycling,  food  waste 
diversion  to  a  hog  farm  and  various  source  reduction  efforts. 

Asbury  Park  Press  in  New  Jersey  is  a  newspaper  publisher  with  over  1500  employees,  with  a 
waste  stream  comprised  of  industrial  process  wastes  from  its  printing  plant  and  office  wastes. 
When  the  state  handed  down  its  70%  waste  diversion  target,  the  company  had  already  been 
recycling  newsprint  and  aluminum  printing  plates,  but  soon  began  a  myriad  of  other  activities 
in  response  to  both  the  government  requirements,  and  because  "we  can't  speak  out  of  both  sides 
of  our  mouth  if  we  take  a  pro-environment  stance" .  The  company  has  since  been  realizing  costs 
savings  of  about  $300,000  a  year  through  its  reduction  programmes,  after  an  initial  investment 
of  $250,000  per  year  for  the  initial  years  of  setting  up  its  programmes.  In  terms  of  barriers, 
a  representative  of  the  firm  notes  that  "the  biggest  sacrifice  that  a  large-scale  programme 
demands  is  storage  space"  (Steuteville  1992(3)). 

AT&T  has  over  312,000  employees,  which  makes  it  the  size  of  a  small  city.  In  1992,  the 
company  reached  its  goal  of  recycling  60%  of  its  paper  refuse  in  response  to  New  Jersey's 
requirements,  although  one  representative  noted  that... "I  think  that  management  decided  to 
increase  recycling  because  it  made  good  business  sense"  (Steuteville  1993  (4)).  Tipping  fees  in 
the  state  had  increased  markedly,  to  $1500  from  under  $500  per  40  yard  compactor  container, 
providing  a  good  incentive  to  reduce  waste  going  to  landfill.  Employees  note  that  the  company's 
CEO  adopted  a  company-wide  policy  on  environmental  protection,  which  gave  a  lot  of  clout  to 
the  managers,  "especially  if  they  had  people  in  their  building  who  just  didn't  want  to  recycle" 
(ibid:  34). 

Manufacturing  Operations 

NDL  Producers  of  Florida  decided  to  reduce  their  waste,  particularly  the  corrugated  cardboard 
that  was  filling  their  dumpsters,  and  to  stop  using  polystyrene  peanuts  packing  material  that  was 
creating  a  mess  in  their  warehouses.  The  company  formed  a  spin-off  operation  called  Biograde 
and  developed  a  prototype  shredder  that  processes  cardboard,  cutting  it  into  strips  while 
controlling  dust,  screening  reject  material  and  even  applying  a  natural  insecticide  to  eliminate 
potential  pest  problems.  The  resultant  product  is  used  in  lieu  of  the  polystyrene  peanuts  as  a 
packing  material,  and  the  company  has  not  only  solved  its  two  problems,  but  is  also  making 
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profits  by  selling  the  shredded  cardboard  to  other  manufacturers  (Goldstein  1993). 

3M  is  a  very  large  company  that  showed  early  signs  of  an  emerging  "industrial  ecosystem"  in 
their  policies  and  practices,  which  have  long  been  designed  to  have  a  minimum  threat  to  the 
environment  while  supporting  sound  business  practices  (Stilwell  et  al  1991).  The  firm  initiated 
its  "Pollution  Prevention  Pays"  (3P)  programme  in  1975.  The  firm  believes  that  a  long-term 
outlook  and  promotion  of  conserving  values  from  within  are  the  key  ingredients  necessary  to 
stimulate  meaningful  environmental  initiatives. 

3M  Canada  Inc.  began  its  programme  in  Perth  in  the  late  1980' s,  largely  in  response  to  a 
supervisor  who's  motivations  came  from  seeing  the  waste  that  was  occurring: 

What  really  bothered  me  was  seeing  good-quality  pallets  getting  crushed  or  burned  after 
being  used  only  once... I  knew  recycling  would  save  money,  but  I  didn't  think  it  would 
amount  to  the  numbers  we're  seeing  now  (Heinrich  1991). 

The  company  began  a  process  of  waste  reduction  that  has  resulted  in  diversion  from  landfill  of 
96%  of  the  firm's  former  waste  levels  over  the  same  period  as  production  at  the  plant  has 
doubled.  The  programme  generates  savings  and  revenues  totalling  $645,000  a  year,  most  of  it 
resulting  from  a  sharp  decrease  in  waste  disposal  costs.  Apart  from  wooden  pallets,  other 
recycled  materials  include  corrugated  cardboard,  polypropylene  film  and  scrap  adhesive,  among 
others.   As  a  company  representative  noted: 

The  key  is  good  communications... If  you  explain  to  people  why  they're  recycling,  where 
the  material  is  going  and  how  much  waste  they're  diverting  from  landfill,  it  hits  home 
(ibid). 

The  individual  in  charge  of  the  programme  sometimes  follows  the  dumptruck  to  the  local  landfill 
site  to  photograph  the  waste  that  does  not  get  recycled,  and  uses  the  pictures  to  make  slides  to 
show  employees  where  improvements  can  still  be  made.  Management  also  contributes  to  the 
programme's  success,  allowing  for  bottom-up  decision  making,  setting  corporate  objectives  and 
letting  people  find  their  own  ways  to  meet  the  company's  goals. 

While  finding  markets  for  materials  can  be  a  problem,  the  manager  at  3M's  Perth  plant  has 
solved  the  problem  by  getting  his  suppliers  to  pitch  in,  noting: 

...There's  always  waste  generated  from  using  someone's  product.  If  you  can  send  that 
back  to  the  supplier  you  get  around  the  problem  of  disposal  costs.  Before  we  buy 
anything  from  a  supplier,  we  want  to  know  if  he  is  willing  to  take  his  waste  back... You 
[also]  have  to  be  persistent  in  your  search  to  find  someone  who  can  use  your  waste  as 
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raw  material.   You  keep  shopping  until  a  door  opens,  but  with  landfill  sites  running  out 
of  space  soon  there  will  be  no  choice  but  to  recycle  (ibid). 

Hewlett-Packard  Canada  Ltd.  managed  to  slash  its  garbage  going  to  landfill  by  nearly  80% 
by  1991,  going  down  from  14  dumpsters  per  month  to  3.  Their  efforts  have  saved  the  company 
30%  on  paper  purchases,  and  have  even  resulted  in  10%  savings  on  the  company's  monthly 
electricity  bill,  through  a  combination  of  activities  related  to  dual  bin  recycling,  two-sided 
copying,  use  of  reusable  dishes,  etc.,  and  bulk  purchasing  (Cu-uy-Gam  1991). 

The  Toronto  Sun  is  now  saving  $40,000  year  after  beginning  a  recycling  operation  for 
newspapers  and  other  materials  back  in  1982.  They  have  noted  how  much  easier  their  activities 
are  today,  compared  with  the  1980's  when  it  was  "hard  to  find  a  recycler  who  could  collect 
recycling  waste  regularly"  (ibid). 

Xerox  captured  the  spirit  of  "industrial  ecology"  when  it  named  one  of  its  programmes  ARM, 
or  "Asset  Recycle  Management",  representing  the  "good,  green  philosophy  of  getting  the  most 
out  of  every  asset,  simultaneously  generating  less  waste  and  higher  profits"  (Makower  1992). 
ARM  was  set  up  to  address  the  issue  of  what  to  do  with  out-dated  equipment,  such  as 
photocopiers,  which  would  often  come  back  to  the  firm  and  languish  in  warehouses,  eventually 
ending  up  in  landfills.  The  programme  focuses  on,  for  example,  getting  more  use  out  of 
products  by  designing  them  with  parts  that  can  easily  be  reused  or  replaced  with  upgraded 
versions  to  keep  current  machines  running  longer.  The  firm's  investment  could  yield  big 
dividends  for  the  company,  its  customers  and  the  environment. 

Cami  Automotive  Inc.  of  Ingersoll,  Ontario,  is  an  automotive  manufacturing  facility  with  over 
2200  workers  and  a  design  capacity  of  200,000  vehicles  per  year.  The  company  established  a 
programme,  recycling,  in  1993,  93.6%  of  all  waste  produced,  which  translates  into  "a  diversion 
of  over  115,000  cu/yds.  or  19,800  tons  of  waste  from  landfill  (Cami  1994).  The  firm  works 
closely  with  all  of  its  suppliers  to  implement  the  practice  of  returnable  containers,  converting 
75%  of  its  Canadian  suppliers  and  33%  of  foreign  suppliers  to  the  practice.  A  re-use 
programme  has  been  established  to  capture  paint  line  purge  solvents,  and  compressor  oils  are 
reclaimed.  Recycling  of  materials  is  carried  out  on  a  comprehensive  basis,  including  a  wide 
range  of  miscellaneous  material  such  as  batteries,  nuts  and  bolts,  etc.. 

Construction  and  Demolition 

Construction  and  demolition  (C&D)  accounts  for  as  much  as  24  %  of  the  municipal  solid  waste 
stream  in  the  USA.  Audits  have  shown  that  4  tons  of  waste  are  left  after  the  construction  of  one 
house,  with  3  tons  of  this  total  being  recyclable  (Jones  1993:  248).  Despite  the  huge  quantities 
of  waste  being  produced,  the  associated  high  costs  of  collection  and  disposal  and  the  increasing 
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bans  on  materials  from  landfills  in  the  USA  and  Canada,  the  industry  would  appear  to  be 
relatively  slow  in  moving  aggressively  towards  3Rs  activities.  Many  builders  still  prefer  the 
convenience  of  quick  disposal  and  are  sceptical  of  other  options.   As  one  noted: 

The  feasibility  isn't  really  there  yet... There's  no  convenient  place  to  take  this  stuff  once 
we  sort  it... Recycling  stations  are  few  and  far  between... sorting  the  trash  is  easy;  what's 
difficult  is  finding  someone  who  will  take  it  (ibid:248). 

Others  note  that  unless  tipping  fees  continue  to  escalate,  there  is  no  incentive  to  recycle,  other 
than  for  those  who  have  an  environmental  ethic  that  encourages  them  to  do  so.  Says  one  such 
individual: 

We're  wasting  natural  resources.  The  construction  industry  pays  less  attention  to  the 
waste  we  generate  than  any  other  manufacturing  industry.  This  is  one  of  those  issues 
that,  if  we  don't  address  it,  someone  will  eventually  make  us  (ibid:  249). 

3Rs  activities  are  being  engaged  in  by  some,  however,  as  recessionary  times  force  companies 
to  cut  costs  wherever  they  can,  as  awareness  of  the  issues  and  available  options  grows,  and  as 
markets  for  secondary  materials  increase.  Toll  Brothers  of  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  put  into 
place  a  recycling  plan  that  reduced  its  construction  waste  by  60  %  (ibid:  246).  At  each  of  the 
company's  building  sites,  Toll  sets  up  separate  containers  for  metal,  glass,  cardboard,  paper, 
some  plastics  and  wood.  Sub-contractors  are  asked  to  toss  their  scraps  in  the  bins  as  they  work  - 
"a  real  learning  experience  and  a  process  they  are  still  adjusting  to".  As  bins  are  filled  up, 
materials  are  hauled  to  recycling  facilities.  Another  American  builder  reports  that  he  has 
responded  to  his  waste  audit  results  by  hiring  an  extra  employee  just  to  manage  waste  recycling 
and  transport  materials  to  recycling  facilities,  cutting  his  disposal  costs  by  80%  (ibid:  248). 

Ideas  have  been  expanding  over  the  past  few  years  with  respect  to  the  re-use  of  commercial 
building  materials,  such  as  the  practice  of  donating  materials  to  non-profit  agencies  with  donors 
receiving  tax  deductions  instead  of  invoices  from  disposal  companies.  One  example  of  a 
successful  operation  is  The  Loading  Dock  in  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Since  1985,  its  2,400 
members  (comprised  of  charity  groups,  non-profit  housing  organizations,  etc.)  have  been 
supported  by  approximately  250  companies  who  contribute  materials  (e.g.,  tUes,  windows, 
lumber,  plumbing  fixtures,  cabinets,  etc.)  on  a  regular  basis,  totalling  in  the  order  of  $1  million 
in  1991  (Biocycle  1992).  The  goal  of  the  operation  is  to  increase  the  stock  of  affordable  housing 
in  the  region  through  recycling,  and  members  can  obtain  warehouse  stock  for  65-75%  below 
retail  prices.  A  handling  charge  is  applied  to  each  item  to  offset  operational  costs  for  the 
establishment,  which  functions  like  a  waste  exchange.  The  leading  Dock  has  grown  steadily 
each  year,  except  during  the  1991  recession,  when  operators  were  forced  to  take  trucks  directly 
to  landfills  to  gather  materials  themselves,  a  practice  that  has  since  contributed  40%  of  the  stock. 
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The  most  comprehensive  discussion  available  with  respect  to  C&D  diversion  issues  is  included 
in  the  recent  report  titled  "Keeping  C&D  Materials  out  of  Landfills",  prepared  by  the  Ontario 
Construction  and  Demolition  (C&D)  Waste  Reduction  Strategy  Team  established  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Waste  Reduction  Branch  of  MOEE  (1993).  The  report  presents  good  descriptions  of  the 
industry,  the  materials  involved,  the  stakeholders,  programmes  and  regulations,  barriers  and 
roadblocks  observed  by  the  industry,  and  several  "action  plans"  designed  to  overcome  barriers. 
The  barriers  noted  include: 

education  and  communication  barriers; 
market  and  economic  barriers; 
specification  and  standards  barriers; 
regulatory  barriers; 
technology  and  infrastructure  barriers. 

Barriers  are  discussed  further  in  later  sections  of  this  report. 

The  above-noted  report  notes  that  many  C&D  businesses  have  realized  the  cost  savings  and  other 
benefits  that  can  be  accrued  through  waste  diversion.  The  Goodyear  Tire  plant  in  Etobicoke, 
Ontario,  for  example,  during  the  1989  demolition  of  its  plant,  decided  to  recycle  much  of  the 
material,  capturing  1,000  tonnes  of  shredded  wood,  1,000  tonnes  of  brick  and  50,000  tonnes  of 
criished  concrete.  The  concrete  was  used  in  the  redevelopment  of  the  site,  costing  $6/tonne  to 
crush,  whereas  it  would  have  cost  $12/tonne  to  be  disposed  of  at  a  landfill  (Ontario  Construction 
and  Demolition  (C&D)  Waste  Reduction  Strategy  Team  1993). 

The  Build  Green  Programme  is  an  initiative  of  the  Greater  Toronto  Home  Builders' 
Association  and  ORTECH  International,  established  to  increase  awareness  of  recycled  -content 
building  materials,  stimulate  demand  for  these  products  and  initiate  the  development  of  these 
new  materials  (see  further  discussion  in  Section  4). 

The  Recycling  Council  of  Ontario  (RCO)  has  reported  on  the  following  "success  stories"  with 
respect  to  C&D  activities  (1994): 

■  Reuie  Building  Centre  in  Scarborough,  Ontario,  collects  used  construction  materials  and 
resells  them  for  less  than  half  their  retail  price,  diverting  92  tonnes  of  materials  from 
landfill  for  reuse  in  1993; 

■  Habitat  Re-store  of  Waterloo  collects  used  materials  and  sells  them  at  a  deep  discount, 
with  profits  going  to  a  non-profit  housing  organization. 

Retail  Operations  and  Shopping  Malls 
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In  1990,  Midtown  Holdings  Corporation  of  Rochester,  New  York,  contacted  their  county 
officials  with  regard  to  establishing  a  waste  reduction/diversion  pilot  project  for  their  retail  mall, 
comprised  of  97  stores,  16  restaurants  and  17  floors  of  office  space  totalling  550,000  square  feet 
(Schramel  1992).  Waste  audits  were  carried  out,  employees  in  each  business  were  designated 
to  manage  activities,  and  staff  were  trained  by  county  and  city  employees.  The  programme  was 
set  up  in  phases,  beginning  with  office  paper  recycling,  and  expanding  to  include  corrugated 
cardboard  and  a  range  of  other  materials  such  as  glass,  aluminum  and  plastics.  Over  a  one-year 
period,  the  mall  diverted  67.4%  of  its  waste  from  landfill,  recycling  20%  and  incinerating 
47.4%  (e.g.,  including  plastic  film,  waxed  cardboard,  etc.),  realizing  a  saving  of  $17,000  in 
avoided  disposal  costs. 

Toronto-Dominion  Centre,  in  downtown  Toronto  is  Canada's  largest  office  complex,  with  4 
towers  and  over  200  offices.  The  complex  initiated  a  massive  office  paper  and  cardboard 
recycling  programme  in  1989-90,  using  a  dual  bin  system  with  labels  at  each  desk.  In  the  first 
week,  12  tons  of  corrugated  cardboard  and  paper  was  separated.  Following  an  initial  investment 
of  $30,000,  plus  $100,000  invested  by  a  recycling  firm,  the  programme  quickly  turned  a  profit 
(Carson  and  Moulden  1991). 

Hudson's  Department  Stores,  a  17-store  chain  in  Michigan,  has  diverted  its  office  paper  waste 
from  disposal  and  abandoned  its  use  of  polystyrene  packing  materials  by  shredding  its  waste 
paper  and  using  it  for  packing  material.  Paper  is  collected  from  all  of  the  stores  and  shredded 
at  a  central  facility,  from  where  it  is  redistributed  back  to  the  stores.  Shredding  has  dramatically 
lowered  packing  costs  by  approximately  43%,  and  has  saved  the  stores  in  the  state  about 
$17,500  each  year.  In  an  effort  to  generate  additional  revenue,  plans  were  initiated  to  shred  and 
sell  approximately  27%  more  office  paper  than  needed,  generating  an  additional  $10,900/year. 
These  initiative  have  led  to  a  heightened  awareness  of  other  environmental  and  waste 
management  issues,  and  the  company  now  recycles  other  materials,  including  75%  of  old 
corrugated  cardboard  containers,  beverage  containers  and  others.  The  firm  also  works  with 
suppliers  to  reduce  packaging  wastes,  and  purchases  products  with  recycled  content  to  help  the 
market  for  secondary  products  grow  (State  of  Michigan  1991), 

The  Recycling  Council  of  Ontario  (RCO)  is  an  excellent  source  of  information  on  business 
initiatives,  recognizing  outstanding  achievements  in  waste  minimization  through  the  presentation 
of  annual  awards  and  publishing  accounts  of  success  stories.  Some  examples  of  successes  in 
retail  shopping  establishments  compiled  by  RCO  in  1994  include  the  following  (Recycling 
Council  of  Ontario  1994): 

■  Hillary's  Dry  Cleaning  of  Ottawa  has  instituted  the  "hanger  valet"  for  storing  and 

returning  hangers,  and  a  reusable  garment  bag.     A  financial  incentive  is  offered  to 
employees  who  sell  the  bags  and  a  discount  is  offered  to  customers  who  participate. 
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Over  10,000  garment  bags  and  5,000  hanger  valets  have  been  distributed  over  a  two  year 
period,  resulting  in  208,000  fewer  plastic  bags  and  20,000  fewer  hangers  used; 

■  The  Body  Shop,  known  for  its  green  activities  related  to  all  aspects  of  its  business 
worldwide,  was  noted  for  its  minimalist  approach  to  packaging,  its  use  of  only  recycled 
paper,  its  refillable  bottles  and  its  policy  to  encourage  return  of  all  packaging; 

■  Dufferin  Mall  in  Toronto  began  a  recycling  programme  in  1992,  setting  up  64  containers 
in  common  areas  and  blue  boxes  for  each  store.  Organic  wastes  from  the  food  court  are 
separated  and  hauled  to  a  composting  site.  A  drop-off  centre  for  office  fme  paper  waste 
has  also  been  installed.  In  the  first  year  of  the  programme,  the  mall  was  able  to  divert 
48%  of  its  waste  from  landfill  through  recycling  programmes. 

Institutions 

Few  references  to  institutional  waste  diversion  activities  were  identified,  although  some  case 
studies  have  been  compiled  by  the  MOEE  (Spence  1993)  and  the  Recycling  Council  of  Ontario 
(1994): 

■  Oshawa  General  Hospital  established  an  Environmental  Task  Force  in  1989,  and 
recycles  paper,  aluminum,  glass,  etc..  Edible  food  waste  is  sent  to  a  charitable 
organization.  Since  1989,  the  hospital  has  reduced  its  waste  by  52%.  In  1993,  the 
hospital  shifted  its  focus  to  "the  first  2Rs",  and  began  to  aggressively  look  for  ways  to 
reduce  waste  and  reuse  materials,  through  purchasing  decisions,  retrofitting  and  other 
activities.  "Environmental  Champions"  in  each  department  are  rewarded  for  new  ideas 
or  excellence  with  respect  to  their  "green"  activities.  A  quarterly  "Green  Theme" 
bulletin  is  produced; 

■  Mississauga  Hospital  currently  recycles  47%  of  its  total  waste,  covering  a  wide  variety 
of  materials.  Quarterly  audits  are  carried  out,  and  contamination  issues  are  addressed 
as  necessary.  Large  visual  posters  are  placed  above  recycling  bins  to  help  people 
identify  correct  materials,  and  this  has  helped  to  decrease  contamination  levels; 

■  Most  educational  facilities  in  Ontario  are  involved  in  a  variety  of  waste  reduction 
initiatives,  including  "litterless  lunch"  programmes,  composting  activities,  recycling  and 
other  practices.  Indeed,  waste  management  practices  are  so  ingrained  in  most  school 
children  today  that  many  parents  cite  their  kids  as  being  one  of  the  main  "triggers"  that 
stimulated  their  waste  diversion  activities  in  the  home  (Blackstone  1994).  An  excellent 
example  of  successful  programming  is  West  Humber  College  in  Etobicoke,  where  a 
large-scale  multi-component  environmental  programme  was  initiated. 
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It  has  even  been  reported  that  the  environmental  program  has  led  to  many  other  benefits: 

Not  only  are  students  learning  to  integrate  the  environment  into  all  aspects  of 
their  lives,  but  vandalism  has  decreased  by  80%;  the  percentage  of  students  on 
the  honour  role  has  increased  from  10%  to  25%;  absenteeism  was  reduced  by 
50%;  and  enrolment  has  doubled  since  the  school  became  environmentally- 
focused  (Recycling  Council  of  Ontario  1994:6). 

3.4  Summary  of  Some  Key  Issues  Emerging  From  Literature  Review 

Packaging  Issues 

Issues  related  to  packaging  affect  all  of  the  various  ICI  establishments  to  some  degree,  and  the 
subject  should  be  specifically  addressed,  given  its  high  profile  and  the  fact  that  it  comprises 
21.4%  of  the  total  municipal  solid  waste  stream  in  Ontario  (1989  figures,  percentage  by 
weight)  (MOEE  1992(1),  p.  6),  and  over  30%  in  the  USA  (Stilwell  et  al  1991:  2). 

Packaging  is  the  ultimate  symbol  of  our  consumer  culture.  It  tells  the  story  of  our 
technological  achievements,  preserves  our  food,  protects  what  we  buy  and  raises  our 
standard  of  living... At  the  same  time,  packaging  is  also  the  largest  single  contributor  to 
one  of  the  [USA's]  most  troubling  environmental  problems  -  the  municipal  solid  waste 
crisis  (Stilwell  et  al  1991:  1). 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  evolution  of  the  packaging  industry,  beginning  with  the  advent  of  the 
"throwaway  society"  during  the  1960's  when  "convenience"  became  the  basis  of  competition  and 
"pop"  marketing  became  the  norm.  At  the  same  time,  the  notion  of  "litter"  began  to  be 
recognized  as  an  issue.  During  the  1970's,  the  packaging  industry  began  to  do  ftagility 
assessments,  and  analytical  design  based  on  goods  movement  considerations,  while  an  energy 
shortage  began  to  lead  towards  the  concept  of  "lightweighting",  perhaps  the  first  type  of  source 
reduction.  During  the  same  period  the  fast  food  business  began  to  be  singled  out  for  its  wasteful 
practices  (e.g.,  McDonald's  switched  to  "clamshell"  containers  after  being  accused  of  using  too 
much  paper).  In  the  1980's  packaging  concerns  revolved  around  issues  related  to  malicious 
tampering/ "safe"  packaging,  packaging  for  extended  shelf  life  (i.e.,  barrier  technology; 
controlled  atmosphere  technology),  quality /sensory  issues,  and  industry  restructuring  related  to 
"evaporation  of  resources".  From  the  "public"  side,  McDonald's  clamshell  came  under  attack, 
and  was  abandoned  in  favour  of  waxed  paper  in  response  to  public  pressure  (Stilwell  et  al  1991). 
The  1990's  is  the  decade  of  environmental  issues,  whereby  all  types  of  concerns  related  to  the 
reduction,  reuse,  recycling,  processing,  transporting,  etc.,  of  packaging  are  being  addressed. 
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Many  stakeholders  are  involved  in  dealing  with  this  issue,  including  product  and  packaging 
manufacturers/industry,  retailers,  the  public/consumers,  the  media,  educators,  environmental 
groups  and  the  government.  Many  initiatives  have  been  enacted  in  Canada,  Ontario  and 
internationally  to  address  the  issues,  which  cannot  be  described  here  in  detail,  although  two 
major  initiatives  should  be  particularly  noted  with  respect  to  their  implications  for  Ontario's  ICI 
sector,  namely: 

■  NAPP  -  In  the  late  1980's  the  Canadian  Council  of  Minister's  of  the  Environment 
(CCME)  created  the  National  Task  Force  on  Packaging,  a  multi-stakeholder  group 
established  to  develop  national  packaging  policies  for  Canada.  In  March  1990,  the 
CCME  adopted  the  National  Packaging  Protocol  (NAPP),  establishing  6  policies  and 
milestone  targets,  including  one  stating  that  "by  December  31,  2000,  packaging  sent  for 
disposal  shall  be  no  more  than  fifty  (50)  percent  of  the  amount  sent  in  1988",  with  50% 
of  these  diversions  to  be  achieved  through  new  source  reductions  and  reuse  initiatives  and 
50%  through  recycling  programmes  (Canadian  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Environment 
1992); 

■  CIPSI  -  In  response  to  growing  demand  for  industry  to  assume  financial  responsibility 
for  recovery  of  their  products,  the  Canadian  packaging  industry  developed  a  proposal  to 
financially  support  the  540  municipal  recycling  programmes  in  Ontario  through  the 
"Canadian  Industry  Packaging  Stewardship  Initiative"  (CIPSI)  in  1994.  The  initiative 
was  started  by  the  Grocery  Products  Manufacturers  of  Canada,  eventually  including  7 
industry  associations  and  representing  6,000  companies  throughout  Canada  in  CIPSO 
(Canadian  Industry  Packaging  Stewardship  Organization).  Meetings  were  held  with 
representatives  of  each  province  in  an  attempt  to  consolidate  a  national  approach  to 

.   packaging,  in  order  to  level  the  playing  field  for  industry  by  ensuring  that  all  companies 
either  participate  in  CIPSO  or  implement  an  equivalent  programme  independently. 

CIPSI  proposes  that  a  standard  levy  will  be  applied  for  all  packaging  materials  on  all 
CIPSO  members  to  offset  municipal  recycling  costs  and  pay  for  market  development 
projects.  Rebates  will  be  applied  under  certain  circumstances,  and  audits  will  be  carried 
out  to  determine  portion  of  total  packaging  costs  to  be  allocated  to  individual  container 
types.  During  Phase  11,  more  accurate  levies  for  each  member  will  be  able  to  be 
determined,  with  likely  increases  to  meet  "real"  costs  that  will  provide  incentives  for 
lightweighting  of  containers,  improving  recyclability  of  packaging  and  choosing  materials 
that  contribute  to  programme  efficiencies.  An  operating  cost  standard  by  container  type 
will  be  developed,  and  these  costs  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  standard  payment  to  all 
municipalities,  providing  incentive  for  municipalities  with  higher  than  average  costs  to 
improve  efficiencies  and  reward  municipalities  already  operating  particularly  cost- 
effective  programmes.    A  Management  Forum  and  Board  of  Directors  will  deliver  and 
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administer  the  programme. 

As  a  result  of  these  and  other  initiatives,  packaging  issues  are  clearly  being  dealt  with  directly 
and  rapidly,  largely  by  industry  itself. 

Composting  Issues 

Composting  is  an  important  area  for  discussion,  as  it  is  increasingly  viewed  not  only  as  an 
important  municipal  waste  management  solution,  potentially  capable  of  diverting  30-60%  of 
today's  garbage  (i.e.,  food,  yard  waste  and  soiled  paper),  but  also  as  a  process  that  produces  a 
useful  end  product  that  can  enrich  and  add  life  to  soil  (Stilwell  1991:207).  A  representative  of 
McDonald's  Division  of  Environmental  Affairs  noted  in  1992  that: 

...of  all  measures  that  we  can  use  to  remove  materials  from  the  waste  stream, 
composting  has  the  biggest  potential.  Conceptually,  we  know  that  composting  works. 
Now  we  need  to  evaluate  the  true  practicality... Our  position  on  composting  is  that  it  is 
a  viable  option  for  our  type  of  industry.  But  it  is  tricky  when  it  gets  to  the  logistics  and 
infrastructure.  To  make  it  economical,  we  need  to  do  a  good  job  with  logistics,  for 
example,  to  reduce  waste  and  work  with  the  waste  hauling  system... We  plan  to  learn 
how  to. . .get  it  down  as  the  infrastructure  grows,  we  can  fit  into  it. "  (Goldstein  1992:34). 


Audits  done  by  McDonald's  and  others  have  shown  that  after  corrugated  cardboard  is  removed, 
90%  of  the  remaining  waste  in  many  food  service  operations  (food  and  packaging  paper)  can 
potentially  be  composted. 

Triggers  for  Action  by  ICI  Establishments 

Some  of  the  triggers  for  action,  and  recognized  benefits,  that  have  been  identified  as  a  result  of 
the  literature  review  tasks  include  the  following: 

■  cost  savings  -  rapidly  rising  and  highly  changeable  tipping  fees  at  landfills  throughout 
many  areas  of  Canada  and  the  other  developed  countries  of  the  world  has  provided  a 
strong  stimulus  for  commercial,  industrial  and  institutional  establishments  to  look  for 
ways  to  reduce  their  waste; 

■  additional  revenues  -  many  companies  have  realized  that  they  are  able  to  not  only  save 
on  tipping  fees,  but  also  to  realize  revenues  from  selling  secondary  materials; 

■  government  regulations,  new  restrictions  on  materials  going  to  landfills  and  new 
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rulings  on  liability  -  some  establishments  are  engaging  in  waste  diversion  activities 
because  of  regulations,  landfill  restrictions  (e.g.,  since  1991,  Metropolitan  Toronto  has 
banned  fine  office  paper  from  landfill)  and  concerns  about  possible  legal  ramifications 
of  their  actions; 

■  corporate  image,  marketing  strategies  and  public  relations  -  "greening"  is  often  seen 
as  a  positive  move  for  companies,  particularly  those  who  deal  directly  with  the  public; 

■  increasing  concern  for  the  environment  -  while  concern  for  the  "bottom  line"  is  the 
main  concern  driving  decisions,  many  managers  and  employees  express  their  concern  for 
the  environment  as  driving  decisions  to  at  least  some  extent.  Thus  concern  can  lead  to 
action  through: 

management  directives  -  a  concerned  manager  or  supervisor  can  directly  trigger 

action; 

employee  pressures  -  sometimes  employee  requests  can  stimulate  recycling 

programmes,  etc.; 

■  sound  employee  relations  -  some  companies  have  found  that  a  genuine  corporate 
commitment  to  this  issue  engenders  loyalty  among  employees,  helps  to  recruit  top 
people,  reduces  turnovers  (Bechtel  1990)  and  presents  an  all-around  positive  image  to 
clients  and  customers  which  enhances  employee  attitudes; 

■  many  companies  report  carrying  out  a  waste  diversion  programme  because  it  "makes 
good  business  sense"  and  out  of  a  desire  to  "be  a  good  corporate  citizen",  viewing 
such  a  programme  as  being  beneficial  not  only  in  economic  terms,  but  also  in  terms  of 
corporate  image,  employee  relations,  etc.. 

Barriers  to  The  Initiation  of  Waste  Diversion  Practices  by  ICI  Establishments 

Although  there  are  increasingly  strong  motivations  for  establishments  to  engage  in  waste 
diversion  activities,  as  "success  stories"  become  known  and  other  "triggers"  such  as  those 
outlined  above  fall  into  place,  there  are  still  a  number  of  barriers  to  positive  action  which  need 
to  be  addressed  in  order  to  achieve  larger  diversion  rates  than  those  that  are  currently  being 
realized.    Some  of  the  barriers  noted  from  the  literature  review  process  include  the  following: 

■  Frustration  with  government  -  Some  frustration  has  been  expressed  that  the  government 
doesn't  have  a  solid  plan  for  "closing  the  loop"  with  respect  to  the  development  of 
markets  for  secondary  materials.  Other  frustrations  arise  over  concerns  that  a  "level 
playing  field"  needs  to  be  established,  so  that  fairness  will  exist; 
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■  Education  and  communication  barriers  -  As  was  noted  in  the  "Conserver  Values  and 
Practices  Study"  carried  out  for  MOEE  in  1994  (Blackstone  1994),  a  lot  of  confusion 
exists  in  people's  minds  about  what  the  issues  are,  how  to  solve  them,  whether  individual 
actions  have  any  impact,  etc..  Hearsay  about  "mountains  of  recyclables  collecting 
somewhere"  exists.  These  problems  related  to  confusion  and  misinformation  also  exist 
in  the  ICI  sector,  and  awareness-building  and  educational  efforts  are  still  required  to 
alleviate  these  barriers. 

As  noted  in  the  recent  report  by  the  Ontario  Construction  and  Demolition  (C&D)  Waste 
Reduction  Strategy  Team  (1993),  other  barriers  in  this  category  are  related  to: 

the  diversity  of  the  ICI  sector,  which  makes  information  dissemination  difficult; 

the  complexity  of  many  activities,  such  as  those  involved  in  modem  design  and 

construction,  which  make  coordination  of  3Rs  activities  a  problem; 

the  lack  of  communication  between  various  stakeholders; 

the  lack  of  information  on  the  quality  and  usefulness  of  many  recycled  materials, 

and  scepticism  about  the  quality  of  recycled  products  in  comparison  with  virgin 

materials; 

public  image  problems  related  to  facilities  and  activities. 

■  Economic  Barriers  -  In  some  cases,  real  or  perceived  fear  of  start-up  costs  may  deter 
some  from  entering  into  certain  practices.  Small  operations  may  not  see  the  viability  for 
their  investments.  Many  establishments  simply  may  not  be  aware  of  the  opportunities 
for  cost  savings  involved  with  waste  diversion,  or  the  potential  for  some  of  their 
"wastes"  to  be  sold.  The  costs  of  disposal  have,  until  recently,  been  fairly  low,  and  have 
not  presented  incentives  to  carry  out  alternative  practices.  The  current  tax  structure  in 
Ontario  and  Canada  may,  in  some  instances,  inadvertently  encourage  waste  generation, 
such  as  in  the  case  of  unoccupied  buildings  being  demolished  to  obtain  lower  municipal 
property  taxes  payable  for  "vacant"  land  (Ontario  Construction  and  Demolition  Waste 
Reduction  Strategy  Team  1993). 

■  Perceptual  Barriers  -  Some  perceive  that  the  government's  50%  waste  diversion  target 
is  optimistic,  although  the  "success  stories"  that  are  apparent  over  the  past  2  or  3  years 
should  clearly  establish  the  possibilities  for  diversion  well  beyond  that  figure  for  many 
establishments.  Many  establishments  that  have  initiated  successful  programmes  are 
astonished  at  how  much  diversion  is,  in  fact,  possible,  and  rapidly  gain  a  sense  that  their 
corporate  initiatives  do  indeed  "make  a  difference".  Questions  have  also  been  raised 
about  such  issues  as  the  validity  of  increases  in  tipping  fees  at  landfills,  and  about  the 
distortion  of  the  waste  disposal  picture  created  by  the  practice  of  shipping  waste  to  the 
USA.    Some  municipalities  believe  that  cross-border  hauling  is,  in  fact,  a  barrier  to 
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increased  waste  diversion,  as  there  is  no  incentive  for  Ontario  businesses  to  participate 
in  recycling  strategies  if  they  can  haul  waste  over  the  border  at  a  significantly  lower  cost 
(MOEE  1993(2)).  Some  question  whether  waste  diversion  activities  are,  in  fact, 
resulting  in  large  reductions  with  respect  to  waste  going  to  landfill,  or  whether  the 
figures  are  being  distorted  as  a  result  of  the  recessionary  times  experienced  during  the 
early  1990's,  and  the  movement  of  garbage  to  the  USA; 

■  Lack  of  infrastructure  -  The  lack  of  infrastructure  (e.g.,  centralized  composting 
facilities)  is  an  often-cited  barrier  to  further  participation  in  waste  diversion  activities; 
many  old  buildings  are  not  designed  to  accommodate  3Rs  activities; 

■  Technological  barriers  -  Although  technology  is  expanding  to  address  a  large  number 
of  issues  related  to  3Rs  practices,  technology  shortcomings  do  often  act  as  a  barrier  to 
3RS  activities; 

■  Market  barriers  -  Lack  of  markets  has  often  been  stated  by  ICI  establishments  as  a 
major  barrier  to  waste  diversion  activities,  although  markets  are  continuously  expanding 
and  being  developed  as  private  entrepreneurs  see  opportunities.  Several  ICI  managers 
have  noted  that  they  would  like  to  see  more  government  initiatives  related  to  encouraging 
and  supporting  private  sector  initiatives  in  this  area; 

■  Regulations,  speciHcations  and  standards  -  The  construction  and  demolition  industry 
of  Ontario,  for  one,  sees  many  regulatory  barriers  to  their  effective  participation  in  3Rs 
activities.  They  note,  for  example,  the  complexity  of  the  situation,  whereby  their 
industry  must  react  to  56  provincial  regulatory  authorities  under  19  provincial  ministries 
with  some  responsibility  for  overseeing  C&D  activity  in  the  province,  who  administer 
more  than  60  codes,  280  provincial  acts  and  450  regulations,  with  enforcement  carried 
out  by  over  3,000  municipal  agencies  scattered  throughout  Ontario  (Ontario  Construction 
and  Demolition  Waste  Reduction  Strategy  Team,  1993).  They  also  note  that  many 
recycled  materials  are  not  being  produced  and/or  used  because  there  are  few  incentives 
or  requirements  to  use  them,  in  terms  of,  for  example, building  specifications; 

■  Physical  barriers  -  Many  have  noted  that  a  major  barrier  to  recycling  is  simply  not 
having  the  space  available  to  separate  and  store  different  materials  on  site; 

■  Employee-related  barriers  -  Employers  have  noted  that  a  barrier  to  the  successful 
introduction  of  any  activity  is  if  the  activity  is  perceived  to  be  inconvenient.  As  noted 
in  other  studies  (e.g.,  Blackstone  1994),  any  system  that  is  put  in  place  needs  to  be  made 
convenient,  involving  as  little  drastic  behavioural  change  as  possible,  and  should  be 
developed  incrementally  and  tied  to  other  familiar  activities  as  much  as  possible  to 
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achieve  success.  Other  employee-related  barriers  have  been  noted,  related  to,  for 
example,  a  lack  of  understanding  or  time,  and/or  problems  of  communication  related  to 
language  problems.  Contamination  of  separated  materials  is  also  a  reported  problem 
in  some  cases,  and  this  relates  directly  to  employee  behaviour.  Good  training, 
communications,  reward  systems,  etc.  are  required. 

Trends 

In  terms  of  trends,  there  is  clearly  a  lot  of  positive  forward  motion  across  the  ICI  sector  with 
respect  to  waste  diversion,  despite  some  initial  hesitation.   In  Ontario,  it  has  been  noted  that: 

A  growing  number  of  businesses  are  finding  money  in  their  garbage.  Not  [necessarily] 
in  cash,  but  in  the  next  best  thing  -  savings.  And  in  Ontario,  some  experts  are  saying 
that  the  provincial  government  deserves  some  of  the  credit... [with  their  new  regulations 
imposing]  one  of  North  America's  toughest  waste  reduction  schemes... Ontario's 
businesses  are  being  forced  to  look  in  their  garbage  containers  (Solomon  1993). 

While  businesses  have  complained  about  regulations  as  "yet  another  set  of  rules  to  obey",  many, 
as  can  be  noted  by  the  examples  cited  above,  are  quickly  finding  that  such  activities  can  lead  to 
several  perhaps  unexpected  benefits,  not  the  least  of  which  is  significant  economic  savings  and 
even  revenues.    A  representative  of  a  waste  consulting  firm  has  noted  that: 

...After  I  have  a  chance  to  talk  about  the  opportunities,  people  change  their  mind  very 
quickly.  They  see  how  it  allows  them  to  better  understand  their  operations.  And  how 
it  allows  them  to  save  money... [Even  if  you  spend  what  you  used  to  spend  on  haulage], 
the  heart  of  the  matter  is,  it  protects  you  from  the  vagaries  of  the  market  [like  changing 
tipping  fees]  (ibid). 

Further,  many  operations  have  found  that: 

...cleaning  up  operating  practices  does  not  threaten  endangered  profits... It  has  become 
a  motherhood  issue  for  smart  companies  to  care  about  Mother  Nature  (Kerr  1993). 

It  is  also  clear  that,  in  terms  of  trends,  new  systems  and  market  opportunities  are  being 
developed  all  the  time  that  will  help  businesses  to  avoid  spending  a  lot  of  money  on  recycling 
or  looking  in  vain  for  markets  for  their  secondary  materials.  Recycling  is  a  young  and  growing 
solid  waste  management  alternative,  backed  by  an  expanding  commodities  infrastructure  and  a 
developing  marketplace  (McAdams  1994:  187).  There  are  many  signs  of  increased  market 
maturation  for  recyclables  and  for  products  made  from  secondary  materials,  including  (Ibid: 
190): 
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■  a  greater  focus  on  the  quality  of  recyclable  materials; 

■  new  research  and  development  projects  being  developed  for  recyclable  materials  that  have 
not  traditionally  been  in  strong  demand  (i.e.  glass  and  some  types  of  plastic); 

■  activity  at  the  national  government  level; 

■  focus  on  packaging. 

As  programmes  continue  to  mature,  recycling  costs  are  going  to  continue  to  go.  While  there 
may  be  some  losers  from  recycling,  "the  upside  appears  to  be  bigger  than  the  downside" 
(Biocycle,  September  1993).  A  study  of  both  large  and  smaller  companies  in  Seattle  has  shown 
that: 

Companies  that  gain  from  recycling  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception... a  very  high 
percentage  can  save  money.  Occasionally  a  company  starts  recycling  and  decides  that 
the  effort  is  not  worth  the  gain,  but  this  is  rare  (Biocycle  September  1993). 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Seattle  study  indicated  that  the  smaller  the  company,  the  less  it  can 
expect  to  profit  from  recycling.  In  firms  of  less  than  10  employees,  costs  can  go  up,  due  to 
minimal  charges  established  by  haulers,  although  they  are  usually  able  to  join  together  with  other 
small  firms  to  participate  cost-effectively. 

An  emerging  "eco-economlcs"  philosophy  is  flourishing  among  some  of  the  ICI  establishments 
that  have  realized  the  possibilities  and  opened  their  eyes  to  all  of  the  opportunities  associated 
with  corporate  greening.    Quite  simply,  it  is  being  seen  that: 

...you  can  bring  your  costs  down  by  reducing  deficits  and  waste.  It's  a  preventative 
approach  to  problems  rather  than  dealing  with  them  at  the  end  of  the  pipeline  (Kerr 
1993). 
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4.0  ICI     ASSOCIATION     AND     WASTE     MANAGEMENT     COMPANY 
INTERVIEWS 

Interviews  were  carried  out  with  several  ICI  associations  and  waste  management  companies,  as 
summarized  below. 

4.1  ICI  Associations 

Canadian  Restaurant  and  Foodservice  Association 

The  CRFA  represents  a  large  number  of  foodservice  operations  throughout  Canada.  The  subject 
of  waste  management  has  long  been  an  area  of  interest  for  them,  and  they  have  earned  out 
various  studies  and  projects  related  to  these  issues,  including  a  study  to  determme  the  nature  of 
the  restaurant  industry's  waste  stream. 

An  area  of  particular  interest  to  the  foodservice  industry  at  the  present  time  is  organic  wastes. 
A  recent  initiative  in  this  area  is  being  sponsored  by  the  association  in  Kingston,  Ontario,  where 
25  local  restaurants  have  come  together  to  participate  in  a  pilot  project  with  respect  to 
centralized  composting.  Consultants  were  hired  to  design  the  programme,  recommend 
equipment,  address  staff  training  issues,  etc..  Two  waste  haulers  were  engaged  to  pick  up  the 
organic  waste  and  deliver  it  to  a  centraUzed  composting  facility,  located  on  federal  government 
land.  The  results  of  the  initiative  are  not  yet  available. 

Activities  such  as  this  are  reportedly  being  primarily  "triggered"  or  motivated  in  the  restaurant 
and  foodservice  industry  by  the  desire  to  reduce  waste  volumes  and  to  avoid  disposal  costs.  The 
"constantly  changing  tipping  fees"  are  cited  as  another  strong  motivator,  as  "businesses  cannot 
operate  effectively  when  faced  by  uncertain  costs". 

The  main  barriers  to  participation  in  3Rs  activities  were  said  to  include: 

■  lack  of  infrastructure  ("We  need  centralized  composting  facilities  closer  to  Toronto"); 

■  costs  ("Costs  for  composting  wiU  have  to  make  sense,  in  relation  to  tipping  fees"). 

In  tenns  of  what  government  initiatives  would  be  desirable,  it  was  noted  that  the  government 
should  do  what  it  can  to  encourage  the  private  sector  to  develop  appropnate  infrastructure  and 
markets  Some  believe  that  despite  the  loosening  of  restrictions  for  some  facihties  under  the 
new  3Rs  regulations,  the  guidelines  are  still  too  stringent  with  respect  to  the  estabhshment  of 
needed  infrastnicture  such  as  centralized  composting  faciUties.  It  was  further  noted  that  there 
are  no  clear  guidelines  or  regulations  that  specifically  deal  with  organics,  and  that  further  work 
is  required  to  deal  with  waste  management  in  this  important  area. 
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Greater  Toronto  Home  Builders  Association 

The  Greater  Toronto  Home  Builders  Association  (GTHBA)  has  strong  interest  in  waste 
reduction/diversion  issues  and  has  proactively  established  some  excellent  initiatives,  notably  the 
"Build  Green"  programme  initiated  in  1994.  The  programme  is  a  joint  initiative  of  the  GTHBA 
and  ORTECH  Corporation,  and  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  new  company  to  promote 
recycled  content  and  renewable  building  materials,  and  to  increase  consumer  awareness  of  the 
wide  range  of  building  materials  which  have  recycled  content.  "Build  Green"  is  an  integrated 
programme  involving  product  manufacturers,  home  builders  and  renovators,  retailers  and,  most 
importantly,  the  consumer.  The  programme  operates  on  four  levels  -  manufacturers'  products 
are  "certified"  after  being  rigorously  tested  to  ensure  that  they  meet  high  standards  and  are  high 
in  recycled  content;  users  of  the  products  are  listed;  stores  selling  the  products  are  listed; 
consumers  seeing  the  Build  Green  flag  are  notified  that  the  builder  is  specifying  Build  Green 
products  in  the  construction  or  renovation  of  the  home.  The  goal  is  to  develop  a  simple  loop, 
whereby  the  industry  can  drive  sales  of  recycled  products  and  stimulate  further  expansion  of 
such  initiatives.  Some  typical  products  will  include,  for  example,  glass  fibre  insulation  and 
ceiling  tiles  manufactured  using  a  minimum  of  50%  post-commercial  and  post-industrial  glass, 
carpet  and  undercushion  manufactured  using  80%  recycled  ground  tire  rubber,  and  carpet  made 
from  100%  post-consumer  plastic  soft  drink  bottles. 

Representatives  of  the  association  note  that  the  "triggers"  for  3Rs  initiatives  in  their  industry  are 
primarily  education,  material  management  and  economics.  In  terms  of  education,  it  was  noted 
that  younger  people,  in  particular,  tend  to  be  keen  on  environmental  initiatives,  and  that  others 
tend  to  become  interested  in  3Rs  activities  once  they  are  made  aware  of  the  issues.  The 
association  serves  an  important  educational  function  in  this  regard,  by  disseminating  information 
and  encouraging  discussion.  They  have  published  reports,  such  as  "Making  a  Molehill  out  of 
a  Mountain",  in  a  proactive  effort  to  confront  the  landfill  crisis  by  examining  the  issue  in  the 
context  of  the  home  building/renovation  industry  and  making  recommendations  for  positive 
action  by  the  association  and  other  stakeholders.  They  have  also  carried  out  pilot  projects  to 
demonstrate  the  use  of  recycled  materials  in  construction,  including  the  construction  of  the 
"Green  Dream  Home"  and  "Build  Green  Street"  exhibit  at  the  1991  and  1992  National  Home 
Shows  in  Toronto. 

Economic  factors  are  also  clearly  major  incentives  with  respect  to  the  initiation  of  3Rs 
initiatives.  The  Association  reports  that  tighter  profit  margins  are  definitely  driving  action  by 
forcing  builders  to  look  more  closely  at  how  to  reduce  their  waste  and  cut  their  disposal  costs, 
as  part  of  an  efficient  materials  management  process.  The  "cost  factor"  is  clearly  recognized 
in  terms  of  the  "Build  Green"  programme,  for  example,  where  manufacturers  must  always  keep 
in  mind  that  the  costs  of  their  recycled  products  must  be  competitive  with  others  in  order  to 
attract  sales. 

Barriers  that  continue  to  impede  the  adoption  of  3Rs  activities  are  seen  to  be  related  mainly  to 
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economic  and  regulatory  problems.  Costs  associated  with  separation  of  materials  at  building 
sites  can  be  seen  to  be  too  expensive,  if,  for  example,  staff  needs  to  spend  time  sorting  materials 
and  policing  various  bins  to  ensure  that  contamination  does  not  occur.  Methods  of  separation 
need  to  be  "quick  and  easy"  to  be  implemented.  In  terms  of  the  new  3Rs  regulations,  the 
opinion  was  expressed  that  they  may  not  be  adhered  to  by  most  businesses,  as  they  are  not 
widely  known  about  and  are  often  viewed  as  being  largely  unenforceable. 

Overall,  the  association  representatives  have  noted  that  "things  are  far  better  than  before"  in 
terms  of  waste  gong  to  landfill,  although  specific  percentages  are  unknown. 

In  terms  of  ideas  as  to  what  the  provincial  government  could  do  to  lend  support  to  the  building 
industry,  the  association  notes  that  their  membership  generally  likes  to  assume  responsibility  for 
its  own  actions  and  rarely  solicits  assistance  from  government.  It  was  noted,  however,  that  the 
province  could  perhaps  lend  assistance  to  the  industry  in  the  area  of  education  of  businesses  and 
marketing  of  programmes  they  have  developed  themselves,  such  as  "Build  Green",  in  order  to 
increase  the  potential  for  waste  diversion  in  the  industry. 

Ontario  Restaurant  Association 

The  Ontario  Restaurant  Association  has  an  on-going  interest  in  the  waste  management  area, 
although  a  representative  notes  that  they  are  not  able  to  track  activities  well  given  the  diverse 
nature  of  the  issues  involved. 

In  terms  of  "triggers"  for  positive  3Rs  action  by  entrepreneurs  in  the  restaurant  business,  it  was 
noted  that  the  two  main  ones  appear  to  be  environmental  awareness/consciousness  and 
legislation/regulations  that  force  people  to  act.  The  barriers  are  seen  to  be  more  prevalent  and 
pervasive,  and  include: 

■  a  "huge  lack  of  knowledge  and  understanding"  with  respect  to  what  the  issues  are,  why 
they  are  important,  and  what  can  be  done  in  terms  of  3Rs  initiatives; 

■  perceived  problems  about  "the  intrusions  of  government  into  business";  and 

■  concerns  about  how  much  time  and  cost  is  involved. 

It  was  stressed  that  the  issues  can  be  quite  different  in  different  situations.  The  size  of  an 
operation  (78%  of  the  associations  members  are  small  operators)  often  directly  affects  its 
participation  levels  in  3Rs  activities.  Where  large  chains  can  often  afford  to  act  as  industry 
leaders,  perhaps  employing  an  "environmental  officer"  and  developing  a  wide-ranging  3Rs 
programme,  small  operations  often  do  not  have  the  incentives  or  the  resources  to  become 
seriously  involved. 
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It  was  clearly  noted  that  most  of  the  industry  members  and  the  association  do  not  have  the 
resources,  in  terms  of  money,  technical/environmental  knowledge,  and/or  qualified  staff  to 
undertake  several  of  the  initiatives  that  would  be  of  value  to  the  industry  as  a  whole  in  assisting 
them  to  divert  more  waste  from  landfill.  The  "Action  Programmes"  developed  as  a  result  of  the 
work  of  the  "Ontario  Strategy  Team  for  Wet  Waste  Reduction"  (MOEE  1994(7)),  for  example, 
are  not  able  to  be  implemented  for  these  reasons.  As  such,  the  industry  is  looking  to  MOEE 
and  other  agencies  such  as  non-governmental  organizations  (e.g..  Recycling  Council  of  Ontario) 
for  some  direction  and  assistance. 

As  noted  by  others  in  the  foodservice  industry,  it  was  noted  that  the  diversion  of  wet  wastes  is 
an  area  of  particular  concern.  The  concept  of  on-site  composting  is  not  acceptable  to  virtually 
any  restaurateurs,  given  both  real  and  perceived  problems  such  as  odour,  vermin,  space 
constraints,  etc..  The  need  for  centralized  composting  is  stressed  by  the  industry,  and  they 
would  very  much  like  to  see  the  provincial  government  address  this  issue  through  research 
initiatives,  seminars,  written  materials,  development  of  supportive  regulations,  etc.. 

Overall,  the  issue  of  lack  of  knowledge  and  resources  was  stressed  as  a  major  deterrent  to 
further  action  by  the  industry.  In  addition  to  the  issues  noted  above,  information  is  required  in 
many  other  areas  (e.g.,  waste  types,  quantities,  alternative  solutions  such  as  use  of  food  wastes 
for  livestock  feed,  etc.).  More  effective  educational  tools  need  to  be  developed,  with 
consideration  for  language  barriers  that  are  common  in  the  foodservice  industry. 

Canadian  Council  of  Grocery  Distributors 

The  Canadian  Council  of  Grocery  Distributors  (CCGD)  and  its  members  have  a  strong  interest 
in  the  subject  of  waste  diversion,  and  have,  for  example,  been  one  of  the  groups  instrumental 
in  promoting  the  "Canadian  Industry  Packaging  Stewardship  Initiative"  (CIPSI)  (see  Section 
3.4)  which  is  designed  to  promote  industrial  responsibility  in  managing  packaging  wastes. 

In  terms  of  incentives  and  "triggers"  for  action  with  respect  to  waste  reduction/diversion 
activities,  it  was  noted  by  an  association  representative  that  economic  factors  are  the  key.  If 
activities  can  be  organized  to  be  cost-effective,  such  as  the  CIPSI  initiative,  it  is  believed  that 
businesses  will  take  action.  A  second  key  incentive  is  related  to  consiuner  judgements  - 
businesses  all  want  to  be  viewed  as  being  "environmentally  sensitive"  by  their  customers. 

Barriers  to  participation  in  3Rs  activities  are  seen  by  the  association  to  include  the  following: 

■  government  restrictions  on  centralized  facilities,  such  as  composting  facilities,  etc.  are 
a  problem; 

■  location  of  businesses  outside  of  urban  areas  is  a  barrier  to  rural  industry  participation, 
as  landfill  costs  in  rural  areas  are  cheap  and  "doing  the  right  thing"  is  expensive  in  light 
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of  the  lack  of  infrastructure; 

■  limits  of  technology  restrict  some  waste  reduction  activities.  There  is  a  need  for 
distributors  to  protect  their  products,  for  example,  and  a  certain  amount  of  protective 
packaging  (e.g.,  cardboard,  etc.)  will  still  be  required  until  better  solutions  are 
developed.  Technology  also  restricts  other  possibilities,  such  as  "ultra-concentrated" 
products,  etc.; 

■  the  need  for  a  "level  playing  field"  restricts  some  actions,  as  people  are  "afraid  of 
getting  too  far  out  in  front"  and  losing  their  competitive  edge.  Governments  also  have 
trouble  enforcing  regulations  with  respect  to  external  products,  and  this  affects  the 
"levelness"  of  the  field. 

Overall,  like  the  other  ICI  sub-sectors,  the  industry  does  not  want  to  see  a  lot  of  government 
regulation,  but  sees  the  need  for  some  t>'pes,  preferably  those  that  will  "use  the  market"  to 
stimulate  compliance.  It  was  suggested  that  what  would  be  most  effective  is  "backdrop 
legislation"  that  encourages  people  to  do  the  right  thing  willingly  or  risk  "getting  caught"  and 
paying  a  price,  thus  creating  an  atmosphere  based  on  "encouragement"  rather  than  "dictatorship" 
and  based  on  "letting  us  use  our  own  initiative  to  work  things  out". 

Canadian  Federation  of  Independent  Grocers 

Some  of  the  key  waste  management  issues  for  the  independent  grocers  include  packaging 
materials  and  organics.  Packaging  has  been  a  big  issue,  particularly  with  respect  to 
consideration  of  "return  to  retail"  options  which  are  not  at  all  seen  as  a  viable  alternative  due 
to  space  and  handling  problems,  and  health  concerns  based  on  the  nature  of  what  is  returned. 


A  federation  representative  noted  that  there  are  several  "triggers"  for  3Rs  activities.  The 
primary  reason  for  participation  is  the  high  cost  and  variable  nature  of  tipping  fees  which, 
although  they  have  come  down  in  some  areas  are  still  of  concern,  and  businesses  "are  always 
looking  for  a  way  to  deal  with  this".  Government  legislation  is  also  seen  as  a  motivator  for 
many.  In  addition  there  would  appear  to  be  a  "growing  trend"  of  people  who  "want  to  do  the 
right  thing",  although  many  have  trouble  participating  in  certain  activities  due  to  where  they  are 
located. 

Barriers  include  locational  issues  related  to  lack  of  locally  available  facilities,  lack  of  education 
and  awareness,  and  space  and  handling  problems.  Small  operators  often  have  complaints  about 
"more  paperwork"  ,  time  constraints,  etc..  On  the  positive  side,  it  was  also  noted  that  they  were 
often  able  to  engage  in  many  varied  types  of  3Rs  activities  because  their  small  size  and  lack  of 
bureaucratic  structure  allowed  them  the  flexibility  to  try  new  things.  Larger  companies  have  felt 
the  pressure  of  government  legislation  and  have  had  to  react. 
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In  terms  of  the  government,  it  was  noted,  as  elsewhere,  that  the  federation  has  concerns  that  the 
action  plans  developed  as  a  result  of  the  "Ontario  Strategy  Team  for  Wet  Waste  Reduction" 
(STEWWR)  have  not  gone  anywhere.  As  members  and  associations  do  not  have  the  resources 
to  implement  the  plans,  there  is  a  "leadership  vacuum"  that  should  be  filled  by  the  provincial 
government  if  any  action  is  to  occur. 

Toronto  Board  of  Education 

The  Toronto  Board  of  Education  was  able  to  hire  a  staff  person  to  address  recycling  issues  as 
a  result  of  support  granted  through  the  MOEE's  STAR  programme.  The  position  originally 
focused  on  recycling  activities  for  the  160  schools  under  its  auspices,  but  soon  grew  to  include 
other  areas  of  waste  management.  The  Board  works  to  educate  its  members  about  waste 
management  alternatives,  government  regulations,  etc.,  and  responds  to  individual  schools' 
requests  for  assistance  in  developing  3Rs  initiatives.  Activities  being  undertaken  include  Blue 
Box  recycling,  paper  recycling,  text  book  reuse  and  recycling,  some  yard  composting  and 
vermiculture  (often  carried  out  as  a  curriculum  component),  "litterless  lunch"  programmes,  etc.. 
The  Board  has  no  figures  on  reduction  levels  achieved  to  date,  but  has  carried  out  some  waste 
audits  and  studies  of  individual  schools.  Auditing  efforts  have  found  that  33%  of  school  waste 
is  organic,  and  this  is  almost  entirely  going  to  landfill. 

The  Board  representative  noted  that  3Rs  initiatives  at  schools  are  triggered  by  both  students  and 
adults,  including  parents  and  staff.  It  was  noted  that  the  best  successes  to  date  are  programmes 
that  have  started  with  recycling,  then  proceeded  to  move  along  to  other  activities  incrementally. 
A  further  "trigger"  has  been  the  government's  regulations.  Many  boards  of  education  knew 
about  them  well  before  their  formal  adoption,  and  began  to  act  at  that  time. 
In  terms  of  government  activities,  it  was  suggested  that  studies  as  to  the  feasibility  of  curbside 
collection  of  organic  materials  would  be  useful.  It  was  further  suggested  that  the  STAR 
programme,  slated  to  be  abolished  after  this  year,  should  be  phased  out  more  slowly,  as  school 
boards  still  required  the  assistance  and  needed  to  be  weaned  off  the  programme.  In  terms  of  the 
regulations,  it  was  noted  that  in  order  for  them  to  have  more  impact  on  ICI  sector  members, 
more  direct  contact  would  be  required,  including  letters  from  the  ministry  to  each  business, 
school,  etc,  affected. 

Canadian  Federation  of  Independent  Businesses 

The  Canadian  Federation  of  Independent  Businesses  has  a  membership  of  85,000  businesses 
across  Canada,  comprised  of  a  wide  range  of  private  enterprises.  The  federation  uses  survey 
techniques  to  elicit  members'  views  on  various  policy  and  other  matters  of  interest,  and 
disseminates  information  to  its  members  as  appropriate. 

Waste  management  issues  are  of  definite  interest  to  the  federation,  and  among  the  most  visible 
and  important  "environmental"  concerns  expressed  by  independent  business  owners  according 
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to  the  organization's  last  survey  about  environmental  issues,  conducted  in  1991.  In  tenns  of 
"triggers"  for  action  with  respect  to  3Rs  activities,  the  federation  representative  noted  that  many 
of  the  motivations  for  small  businesses  are  virtually  identical  to  what  would  be  encountered  at 
the  household  level.  While  disposal  cost  savings  and  incomes  that  can  be  derived  from  the  sale 
of  recyclables  are  certainly  a  strong  consideration  for  businesses,  it  was  noted  that  3Rs  and  other 
such  activities  are  not  driven  only  by  economic  considerations.  Small  business  owners  tend  to 
have  "pride  of  ownership",  and  "want  to  do  the  right  thing"  in  their  business  as  they  would  at 
home.  This  type  of  attitude  is  in  contrast  with  some  others  encountered  in  the  ICI  sector,  such 
as  was  reported  with  respect  to  mall  shop  managers  who  tend  to  be  employees  rather  than 
independent  business  owners,  and  therefore  often  adopt  a  "why  should  I?"  attitude.  It  was  also 
pointed  out  that  with  respect  to  employees,  people  working  for  smaller-scale,  independent 
businesses  tend  to  generally  have  higher  levels  of  job  satisfaction  than  those  working  for  larger 
organizations,  tend  to  know  more  about  the  business  and  care  about  the  operation's  well-being, 
and  therefore  often  show  high  levels  of  support  for  activities  such  as  3Rs  initiatives. 

Barriers  to  greater  participation  include  lack  of  facilities,  concerns  about  costs  (i.e., 
administrative  and  staff  resource  time,  etc.)  and  concerns  about  whether  things  such  as  waste 
audits  etc.  are  actually  necessary  for  all  operations.  "Economies  of  scale"  are  often  seen  as  a 
barrier  to  certain  kinds  of  activities,  whereby  separation  of  small  amounts  of  material  is  simply 
not  viewed  as  being  worth  the  effort. 

In  terms  of  diversion,  it  was  noted  that  businesses  have  likely  "gone  beyond  residential  diversion 
rates",  especially  since  the  decline  of  the  construction  boom  that  contributed  a  lot  of  waste  to 
southern  Ontario's  landfills  during  the  1980's,  without  much  recognition  being  given  to  the 
sector's  efforts. 

In  terms  of  government  activities,  it  was  noted  that  while  the  business  community  does  not 
advocate  the  expenditure  of  extensive  amounts  of  government  funding  for  actions  related  to  the 
private  sector,  a  welcome  role  for  government  would  be  for  the  province  to  focus  on  removing 
the  barriers,  utilizing  cost-effective  methods. 
Metropolitan  Toronto  Board  of  Trade 


The  Board  of  Trade  represents  a  wide  range  of  different  types  of  business  interests,  with  most 
of  its  members  in  the  service  sector.  The  Board  operates  under  a  committee  structure,  which 
includes  an  environmental  committee  established  to  address  environmentally-related  issues, 
including  waste  management.  A  representative  of  the  committee  noted  that  waste-related  issues 
were  not,  at  the  present  time,  a  major  area  of  concern  for  many  Board  members,  although  levels 
of  interest  in  the  subject  varied  among  members,  depending  on  the  nature  of  their  operation. 

It  was  also  noted  that  the  issues  around  waste  management  were  much  more  high-profile  in 
1991-92,  when  Bill  143  and  the  regulations  were  being  developed  and  many  people  were 
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concerned  about  the  implications  of  these  initiatives.  Some  of  the  concern  at  that  time  was  with 
regard  to  the  government  stepping  in  with  such  regulations  at  a  time  when  the  business 
community  had  been  proactively  developing  its  own  set  of  voluntary  best  practices  and 
compliance  codes.  Over  the  past  three  years,  however,  the  "big  ugly  monster"  anticipated  by 
many  has  not  been  encountered.  Many  businesses  have  found  a  variety  of  ways  to  initiate  a 
wide  range  of  waste  diversion  activities,  often  finding  that  such  efforts  were  much  less  difficult, 
and  often  more  cost-effective,  than  had  been  anticipated. 

In  terms  of  "triggers"  for  3Rs  activities,  it  was  noted  that  economics  (i.e.,  savings  on  disposal 
costs;  profits  from  sales)  is  clearly  the  main  incentive.  Many  businesses  have  recently  been 
forced  to  look  for  ways  to  reduce  their  waste  as  a  result  of  internal  budget  cuts  -  economic 
recession  has  actually  likely  contributed  positively  to  the  increase  in  waste  diversion  activities. 

Economic  factors  also  often  act  as  a  barrier  to  participation  in  some  activities,  notably  for  small 
companies  where  economies  of  scale  and  lack  of  resources  often  impede  initiatives.  Another 
barrier  reported  is  the  lack  of  infrastructure. 

In  1991,  the  Board  of  Trade  participated  in  the  activities  of  the  Ontario  Round  Table  on 
Environment  and  Economy's  Manufacturing  Task  Force,  and  at  that  time  prepared  some 
comments  as  to  what  role  government  should  play  in  assisting  business  to  reach  sustainability, 
namely: 

to  foster  an  investment  climate  that  will  support  sound  business  growth; 

to  set  realistic  goals  and  develop  substantive  and  concrete  action  plans  in  consultation 
with  stakeholder  groups; 

to  develop  indicators  to  measure  the  success  of  environmental  programmes; 

to  introduce  only  regulatory  initiatives  that  can  be  supported  by  full  cost-benefit  analysis 
and  are  open  to  meaningful  multi-stakeholder  consultation  prior  to  implementation; 

to  be  a  leader  in  developing  their  own  environmental  codes  of  practice,  which  would 
require,  for  example,  all  government  agencies  to  reduce,  reuse  and  recycle;  and 

to  communicate  environmental  programmes  to  the  general  public. 

4.2  Waste  Management  Companies 

Several  association  representatives  and  business  operators  noted  that  waste  management 
companies  have  been  instrumental  in  educating  them  about  the  issues,  including  the 
implications  of  government  regulations  and  the  options  available  to  businesses  with  respect  to 
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recycling  and  other  waste  diversion  activities.  Interviews  were  carried  out  with  some  of  these 
operators,  who  provided  many  useful  insights  of  relevance  in  the  context  of  the  present  research 
initiative. 

The  subject  under  discussion  is,  according  to  all,  one  that  is  extremely  complex,  involving  a 
diverse  range  of  stakeholders,  volatile  markets,  shifting  roles  and  responsibilities  among 
government  agencies,  and  a  myriad  of  other  interrelated  issues.  The  history  of  the  development 
of  most  of  the  current  3Rs-related  business  activities  began  during  the  late  1980s  when  the 
landfill  crisis  began  to  be  recognized.  Municipalities  began  to  initiate  bans  on  materials  and 
tipping  fees  were  increased  drastically.  Over  a  period  of  two  years,  the  situation  surrounding 
waste  collection,  transportation  and  disposal  changed  dramatically.  Waste  began  to  be  hauled 
to  the  U.S.A.  in  large  quantities,  to  avoid  high  landfill  fees  in  southern  Ontario.  As 
municipalities  began  to  realize  losses  in  revenue,  landfill  disposal  rates  were  lowered.  Recycling 
initiatives  in  the  ICI  sector  continued  to  increase,  as  markets  rapidly  evolved  for  many  types  of 
secondary  materials.  Today,  demand  is  outstripping  supply  for  some  types  of  recyclables, 
although  all  players  note  that  the  markets  are  extremely  volatile  and  can  change  at  any  time. 
The  complexity  of  the  situation,  and  its  rapid  "changeability",  was  noted  by  one  individual  to 
have  resulted  from  "rookies  in  government  combined  with  rookies  in  industry". 

The  waste  company  operators  noted  that  the  key  "trigger"  for  positive  action  by  their  ICI  clients 
today  is  the  fact  that  recycling  has  recently  become  not  only  economically  feasible  but 
profitable,  given  the  fact  that  many  secondary  materials  markets  have  "taken  off  to  such  a 
degree.  It  was  repeatedly  noted  that  "people  will  do  all  kinds  of  3Rs  activities  if  it  won't  cost 
them  more".  The  paper  fibre  market  is  a  particularly  strong  market  in  1995,  whereby  paper  - 
particularly  office  and  computer  paper  -  can  currently  be  sold  for  $400  or  more  per  tonne,  as 
a  result  of  worldwide  shortages.  As  such,  office  complexes  and  other  large  generators  of  paper 
are  often  able  to  generate  direct  annual  incomes  of  $100,000  or  more  from  selling  these 
secondary  materials,  in  addition  to  accruing  direct  savings  by  avoiding  high  garbage  collection 
and  disposal  fees.  Other  materials  are  experiencing  strong  market  demand  as  well.  As  noted 
by  one  individual,  the  markets  have  been  developing  due  to  the  fact  that  people  have  been 
rapidly  adjusting  to  the  use  of  recycled  products,  etc.,  resulting  in  ever-increasing  levels  of 
demand. 

Waste  management  companies  are  now  bidding  against  one  another  for  contracts  to  purchase 
recyclables  from  ICI  operations.  They  are  often  providing  services  to  businesses  by  conducting 
free  waste  audits  and  providing  information  on  all  aspects  of  waste  management.  In  light  of  the 
competition,  the  waste  management  companies  are  reporting,  as  noted  by  other  interviewees,  that 
stealing  of  materials  is  becoming  commonplace  and  that  competition  is  "cut-throat"  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  high  prices  have  led  to  a  situation  where  "anybody  with  a  pick-up  truck  is  getting 
into  the  business".  In  one  extreme  example  cited,  a  business  owner  had  his  cardboard  bales 
burned  after  refusing  to  sell  the  material  to  one  of  these  small  pick-up  operators. 
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In  addition  to  the  economic  "triggers"  that  are  driving  many  activities  forward,  the  waste  haulers 
also  note  that  many  businesses  are  getting  involved  because  of  their  feelings  that  "it  is  the  right 
thing  to  do".  They  note  that  "corporate  image"  is  important  in  this  regard,  especially  to  the 
larger  firms,  who  are  able  to  "push  the  environmental  stuff  down  line  to  their  suppliers  and 
associate  firms".  It  was  also  noted  that  many  smaller  firms  who  do  not  fall  under  the 
regulations  are  carrying  out  many  3Rs  activities  anyway,  "just  to  do  the  right  thing".  Some 
operators  noted  that  at  some  level  an  environmental  ethic  is  present  in  many  workplaces  and  that 
such  attitudes  do  help  to  drive  3Rs  activities  forward.  On  individual  noted  that  his  client's  often 
noted  that  they  were  willing  to  get  involved  because  "I've  done  recycling  at  home  for  years,  but 
don't  know  how  to  do  it  at  work". 

The  haulers  noted  that  the  government's  3Rs  regulations  are  not  being  enforced  and  therefore 
they  are  not  providing  any  incentive  for  action  today,  although  they  did  spark  early  activities  by 
many  firms  before  they  were  enacted  officially,  when  fear  of  the  prospect  of  regulation  seems 
to  have  been  strongly  felt.   One  operator  noted  that: 

...there  was  a  big  panic  when  the  regulations  were  first  announced,  because  people  were 
wondering  "how  will  we  do  it?  where  will  we  put  the  bins?"  etc..  The  panic  has  died 
down  as  they  have  become  involved. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  lack  of  a  specific  fine  for  non-compliance  is  a  problem  as  "no 
court  in  Canada  will  uphold  the  imposition  of  huge  fines,  like  a  big  polluter  would  pay,  just  for 
not  doing  a  waste  audit".  It  was  further  suggested  that  the  regulations  could  have  included 
considerations  for  smaller  operations,  with  provisions  for  the  development  of  centralized 
facilities  to  accommodate  diverted  materials. 

In  terms  of  barriers,  it  was  noted  that  many  businesses  have  a  real  problem  with  respect  to  the 
space  that  is  required  to  separate  and  stockpile  different  materials.  The  amounts  of  material 
they  produce  is  often  a  problem,  as  many  businesses  produce  various  wastes  in  such  small 
amounts  that  collection  is  not  viable.  Time  constraints  of  staff  is  also  a  problem,  especially  for 
smaller  businesses.   The  variable  nature  of  the  markets  was  also  noted  as  a  barrier. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  amount  of  waste  going  to  Ontario's  landfills  was  indeed  decreasing, 
but  that  a  lot  of  this  reduction  was  due  to  waste  being  transported  to  the  USA,  especially  when 
tipping  fees  were  at  their  peak.   One  operator  noted  that: 

...the  regulations  fall  apart  because  of  the  waste  going  to  the  States.  People  are 
depositing  waste  at  transfer  stations  for  much  less  money  than  they  would  be  charged  at 
many  landfills  in  this  [Greater  Toronto]  region,  then  having  it  carted  down  there.  The 
whole  process  is  cheaper.    Municipalities  are  losing  a  lot  of  money  because  of  this. 

In  terms  of  government  activities,  it  was  noted  that  one  area  where  the  province  could  be  very 
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helpful  is  in  the  preparation  and  dissemination  of  more  information  and  awareness-building 
materials.  One  operator  also  suggested  that  the  entire  waste  management  process  needed  to  be 
"de-politicalized",  by  the  establishment  of  some  t>^e  of  independent  Board  or  panel  that  could 
examine  all  of  the  options  available,  "and  good  ideas  that  are  out  there",  and  take  appropriate 
action  without  the  constraints  of  political  considerations. 
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5.0  CASE      STUDIES:  SOME      ICI      ACTIVITIES      IN      WASTE 

MANAGEMENT/3R's 

A  major  part  of  the  work  programme  consisted  of  the  initiation  of  a  number  of  "case  studies" 
designed  to  provide  additional  "first-hand"  data  with  respect  to  how  specific  institutions  and 
commercial/industrial  operations  are  dealing  with  solid  waste  management  and  waste 
diversion/3Rs  issues.  The  organizations  were  selected  to  represent  a  range  of  types  and  sizes 
of  operations  within  Metropolitan  Toronto,  primarily  medium  and  large  enterprises  that  would 
fall  under  the  government's  3Rs  regulations.  Many  of  the  issues  associated  with  smaller 
independent  businesses  have  been  identified  through  the  association  interviews  described  in 
Section  4,  and  are  discussed  further  in  Section  6  following. 

As  outlined  in  Section  1,  the  goal  of  the  research  has  been  to  identify  what  initiatives  are  being 
carried  out,  what  "triggers  and  barriers"  exist  with  respect  to  the  3Rs  and  whether  or  not  an 
"industrial  ecology"  philosophy  has  been  emerging  across  the  ICI  sector.  Ultimately,  the 
research  results  are  directed  at  two  types  of  potential  "users",  namely  the  ICI  sector  members 
themselves,  and  the  provincial  government  agencies  who  deal  with  these  issues.  The  results  are 
intended  to  outline  the  "lessons  learned"  by  ICI  operations  and  to  provide  guidance  for  others 
to  follow  from  and  build  on,  and  to  identify  how  the  provincial  government  can  potentially 
further  support  3Rs  initiatives  in  the  ICI  sector,  in  light  of  the  province's  waste  diversion  goals. 

Hazelton  Lanes  Shopping  Mall 

Hazelton  Lanes  is  a  retail  shopping  mall  in  the  Yorkville  district  of  Toronto,  which  includes  86 
retail  shops  plus  office  and  residential  units.   The  mall  waste  stream  is  as  follows: 

■  residual/ mixed  waste  -  87.7  tonnes  (34%) 

■  cardboard  -  63.9     tonnes  (25%) 

■  paper  -  53.6  tonnes  (21%) 

■  cans/glass  -  50.1  tonnes  (20%) 

The  management  company  responsible  for  mall  operations  has  carried  out  a  waste  audit  and 
prepared  a  waste  reduction  workplan,  done  for  them  at  no  cost  by  their  waste  hauUng  company. 
A  recycling  programme  was  set  up  during  the  early  1990's  by  a  waste  hauling  firm,  in 
anticipation  of  the  coming  regulations.  Blue  boxes  were  supplied  to  all  shops  and  offices,  and 
recycling  bins  were  set  up  adjacent  to  the  trash  compactor.  In  1993,  the  mall  achieved  a  33% 
reduction  in  their  waste  going  to  landfill. 

In  terms  of  observed  barriers  to  waste  diversion  activities,  the  mall  operations  representative 
noted  that  they  have  experienced  on-going  problems  with  respect  to  educating  individual  business 
owners,  who  tend  to  think  of  waste  management  as  something  "beneath  them"  that  they  should 
not  have  to  deal  with,  and  also  complain  about  the  time  required  to  do  certain  tasks  such  as 
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break  down  cardboard  boxes.  Shop  owners  are  expected  to  separate  cans  and  bottles,  and  bale 
cardboard,  transporting  the  separated  materials  to  a  central  location  in  the  mall  where  materials 
are  put  into  a  trash  compactor,  deposited  in  blue  bins  or  piled  in  cages  constructed  to  hold  the 
cardboard  wastes. 

The  main  "trigger"  that  encouraged  the  mall  managers  to  become  involved  in  3Rs  activities  was 
the  fact  that  they  were  made  aware  of  the  options  available,  regulations,  procedures,  etc.,  by  the 
waste  management  companies.  The  shop  owners  are  basically  carrying  out  recycling  activities 
because  "they  have  to  do  it".   Materials  that  are  not  properly  handled  are  returned  to  the  store. 


In  terms  of  economic  aspects,  it  was  noted  that  some  small  savings  had  been  accrued,  although 
some  significant  income  will  be  realized  in  the  near  future  given  the  large  paper  waste  rebates 
now  being  paid  by  the  waste  haulers.  This  is  very  much  seen  as  a  motivator  for  the 
management  firm. 

The  mall  managers  would  like  to  "do  more",  although  they  have  encountered  a  number  of 
problems  that  are  common  to  many  ICI  operations.  It  was  noted,  for  example,  that  they  would 
like  to  reduce  their  garbage  going  to  landfill  even  more  by  separating  plastics,  but  that  they  do 
not  have  the  space  to  do  this.  As  with  many  buildings,  appropriate  space  for  these  types  of 
activities  was  not  considered  during  the  design/construction  process.  They  also  encourage  green 
purchasing  practices,  where  costs  of  such  products  are  comparable  in  cost  to  other  products. 
The  provision  of  clear  garbage  bags  to  the  shop  owners  was  considered,  so  that  improper  sorting 
practices  could  be  identified,  but  the  cost  proved  prohibitive.  In  order  to  increase  their  diversion 
rates  from  the  current  33%  level  to  50%,  it  was  noted  that  education  would  be  required  to 
encourage  more  effective  participation. 

The  role/activities  of  the  provincial  government  with  respect  to  waste  management  were  not 
clearly  understood  by  the  management  company  representative,  who  noted  that  they  had  received 
no  information  at  all  from  the  government,  and  would  not  have  a  clue  about  what  to  do  if  not 
for  the  waste  management  companies.  In  terms  of  what  the  government  could  be  doing  more 
effectively,  it  was  noted  that  they  should  perhaps  not  be  giving  people  as  long  as  they  have  been 
to  comply,  but  rather  should  be  shortening  the  time  period  for  compliance  to  spark  people  into 
action  now. 

Ryerson  Polytechnic  University 

The  Ryerson  waste  management  representative  noted  that  they  "got  off  to  a  poor  start"  due  to 
the  lack  of  resources.  Action  was  "triggered"  by  a  written  directive  from  the  President  in  1990, 
which  stated  the  requirement  that  50%  of  the  university's  waste  would  be  diverted  from  landfill 
by  the  year  2000.  The  university  hired  a  firm  to  carry  out  a  waste  audit  in  1993,  with  further 
work  being  carried  out  subsequently  as  a  result  of  the  evolving  competitive  activities  of  waste 
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management  companies,  who,  as  noted  elsewhere  in  this  report,  will  now  often  carry  out  such 
audits  for  no  charge  in  order  to  attract  clients.  Programming  was  begun  more  seriously  in  1993- 
94,  with  collection  bins  located  around  the  campus  for  cans  and  bottles,  office  paper  facilities, 
and  other  initiatives. 

Ryerson's  diverted  waste  was  400,000  pounds  in  1994,  as  follows: 

■  cans/glass  79,000  pounds; 

■  newspaper  70,000  pounds; 

■  cardboard  47,000  pounds; 

■  mixed  paper  204,000  pounds. 

It  is  estimated  that  these  separation  activities  have  resulted  in  the  diversion  of  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  university's  waste. 

In  addition  to  the  President's  directive,  there  have  been  other  "triggers"  for  action  at  the 
management  level.  Some  of  the  "triggers"  that  initially  helped  to  move  3Rs  initiatives  forward 
have  included  the  fact  that  the  City  of  Toronto  supplied  blue  collection  containers,  and  funds 
were  received  from  the  MOEE  for  containers  and  signage.  In  terms  of  trying  to  "trigger" 
positive  behaviours  among  students  and  staff,  a  committee  was  set  up  to  handle  recycling  issues, 
including  education.  Economics  have  clearly  played  an  important  role  in  stimulating  action, 
with  budget  cuts  and  other  factors  forcing  management  to  look  for  ways  to  reduce  their  costs, 
including  the  costs  of  having  waste  collected  and  disposed  of.  The  economics  of  the  situation 
have  very  recently  provided  a  very  big  incentive,  given  the  fact  that  pick-ups  of  separated 
materials  have  become  much  less  costly,  and  even  profitable.  It  was  noted,  in  fact,  that  "we 
will  now  be  starting  to  make  some  big  dollars  for  pick-ups  of  our  fine  paper  and  computer  paper 
-  in  the  order  of  $25,000  a  year. "  Recently,  they  have  realized  savings  on  garbage  pick-up  bills 
of  almost  50%  per  month.  The  evolution  of  the  situation,  from  paying  for  pick-ups  of 
recyclables,  to  having  a  waste  company  offer  to  collect  it  for  free,  to  now  having  waste 
management  companies  bid  for  many  materials,  has  clearly  changed  people's  views  as  to  the 
"economics"  associated  with  3Rs  activities. 

The  barriers  to  action  at  the  management  level  were  initially  related  to  a  lack  of  resources,  in 
terms  of  money  to  establish  proper  facilities  and  staff  resources  to  carry  out  activities.  Lack 
of  facilities  and  resources  remains  a  major  problem.  The  initial  system  for  collection  of  cans 
and  bottles  was  comprised  of  plastic  bags  attached  to  walls  with  plastic  attachments.  The  system 
failed,  due  to  the  fragile  nature  of  the  attachments,  which  were  soon  destroyed,  and  the  fact  that 
there  was  too  much  contamination  with  inappropriate  materials.  Another  major  barrier  reported 
is  the  fact  that  the  students  "are  a  problem",  and  as  many  as  two-thirds  "don't  care".  While 
many  staff  members  do  cooperate,  it  was  reported  that  low  morale  due  to  budget  cuts,  etc.,  was 
contributing  to  poor  attitudes  among  the  staff.  Further  educational  efforts  are  definitely 
required,  along  with  an  improved  infrastructural  system  that  will  support  and  encourage 
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compliance. 

The  management  and  recycling  staff  are  very  keen,  and  note  that  they  would  like  to  do  much 
more  than  they  are  currently  doing  in  terms  of  waste  reduction  and  diversion.  Several  initiatives 
have  been  put  in  place  related  to  use  of  scrap  paper,  double-sided  copying  practices  and  so  forth, 
to  contribute  to  waste  reduction.  Other  initiatives  have  been  enacted,  such  as  replacement  of 
paper  towel  dispensers  with  hand  dryers  in  washrooms,  although  the  reasons  for  such  initiatives 
have  been  related  to  theft  and  vandalism  concerns  rather  than  waste  reduction.  More  initiatives, 
related  to  new  facilities,  re-use/sale  of  old  furniture,  scrap  metal  diversion,  return  of  delivery 
pallets  to  suppliers,  etc.,  are  desired,  but  staff  resources  are  not  available  to  carry  out  such 
programming. 

Ontario  Store  Fixtures  Ltd. 

This  manufacturing  operation  has  enacted  a  wide-ranging  waste  reduction,  reuse  and  recycling 
programme,  producing  very  good  results  in  spite  of  a  very  diverse  and  difficult  to  handle  waste 
stream.  The  company  is  involved  in  the  manufacturing  and  installation  of  merchandising  display 
facilities  for  large  retail  chains,  with  a  client  base  that  calls  for  a  wide  range  of  materials.  The 
firm  employs  approximately  1 ,400  people  and  operates  1 1  manufacturing  and  distribution  centres 
in  Ontario. 

The  company's  waste  stream  is  extensive  and  diverse,  comprised  primarily  of  wood  and 
sawdust,  as  well  as  including  metal,  cardboard,  glass,  steel,  plastics  and  other  materials.  They 
have  carried  out  waste  audits,  following  from  Bill  143,  and  have  established  many  3Rs  activities 
that  have  resulted  in  an  estimated  60-70%  diversion  rate.  The  company  diverts,  for  example, 
high  percentages  of  its  main  "waste"  materials,  namely  wood  and  wood  products,  including 
100%  of  sawdust,  for  farm  animal  bedding,  etc.,  as  well  as  pallets,  which  are  remade/reused 
etc.,  and  wood  chips,  which  are  sold  to  landscapers,  pet  shops,  fire  log  producers,  etc..  All  of 
the  3Rs  activities  are  coordinated  via  a  "Green  Team"  committee,  who  work  on  new  initiatives 
on  an  on-going  basis,  such  as  continuously  advancing  new  ways  to  reduce  waste  at  source  (e.g., 
elimination  of  paper  cups,  hand  dryers,  etc.)  and  educating  staff  members.  The  company  also 
has  an  extensive  "green  purchasing"  programme,  with  as  many  as  70-80%  of  the  products  they 
use  in  terms  of  both  company  administration  and  in  construction  of  display  facilities  made  from 
recycled  materials. 

In  terms  of  "triggers",  the  company  representative  noted  that  the  main  impetus  for  their  3Rs 
programme  was  their  belief  that  cost  savings  could  be  accrued  through  more  efficient 
management  of  "waste"  materials  that  were  being  "thrown  away".  Although  cost-savings  are 
defmitely  seen  as  desirable,  the  company  representative  noted  that  "making  a  profit"  has  not 
been  the  goal. .. "Breaking  even  is  good  enough  for  us.. .We  don't  care  if  we  make  any  money, 
but  don't  want  to  lose  any  either."  A  second  "trigger"  was  the  firm's  knowledge  that  legislation 
was  imminent.  Third,  management  was  aware  that  their  corporate  image  was  important  to  their 
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clients,  and  that  they  wanted  to  promote  a  good  and  environmentally-friendly  image.  Another 
"trigger"  noted  was  the  fact  that  senior  management  had  made  a  serious  commitment  to 
environmental  issues,  and  was  determined  to  develop  3Rs  programming  in  line  with  this 
perspective. 

Barriers  have  been  encountered  in  establishing  the  programme.  Internal  logistics,  such  as 
dealing  with  linguistic  problems  in  terms  of  employee  education,  were  noted.  Shifting  markets 
are  seen  as  a  big  problem,  as  businesses  cannot  plan  effectively  when  "one  month  we  get  paid 
for  something,  the  next  month  we  may  not".  It  was  noted,  for  example,  that  the  company  used 
to  get  money  for  scrap  wood,  but  the  situation  is  now  more  difficult  due  to  shifts  in  the  market. 
A  further,  very  recent,  problem  that  was  reported  is  the  fact  that  separated  materials  that  have 
now  taken  on  high  market  value  are  being  stolen  from  dumpsters  at  night,  illustrating  the  huge 
shift  that  has  taken  place  in  terms  of  the  paper  fibre  markets  in  recent  months. 

The  firm  has  had  little,  if  any,  contact  with  government  in  terms  of  its  3Rs  initiatives,  utilizing 
consultants  and  other  vehicles  to  develop  its  programming.  It  was  suggested  that  it  would  be 
very  useful  for  business  if  the  government  could  carry  out  research  and  other  activities  related 
to  the  elimination  of  the  various  barriers  to  encourage  even  higher  levels  of  waste  diversion. 
Research  related  to  the  wildly  varying  markets  is  also  suggested  as  an  area  where  government 
action  would  be  very  much  appreciated,  to  help  businesses  identify  where  the  pay-offs  are  and 
may  be  in  the  future. 

Home  Depot 

When  the  50%  waste  diversion  target  was  first  adopted  in  Ontario,  Home  Depot  did  not  exist. 
Today,  there  are  15  retail  stores  employing  an  estimated  5,000  people.  Several  waste 
management  efforts  were  initiated  from  the  opening  of  the  first  Home  Depot.  Every  employee, 
for  example,  was  provided  with  two  office  containers  to  separate  recyclable  from  non-recyclable 
materials.     Paper,  plastic,  cans,  bottles,  wood  and  cardboard  are  picked  up  separately. 

The  firm's  efforts  with  respect  to  the  3Rs  have  resulted  in  significant  levels  of  waste  diversion. 
On  average,  garbage  has  been  reduced  from  3  trucks/week  to  1  per  week  per  store.  This 
reduction  by  two  thirds  was  achieved  "with  a  minimal  attempt".  As  time  goes  on,  and  as  the 
economic  value  of  recycling  has  increased  additional  measures  are  being  undertaken  at  the 
stores.  Cages  have  been  built  to  protect  cardboard,  now  a  valuable  commodity  selling  at 
$280/ tonne,  until  it  can  be  picked  up.  Dry  wall  now  gets  sent  back  to  the  manufacturer. 
Sawdust  goes  to  a  wood  manufacturer.  Home  Depot  has  arranged  for  a  "middle  man"  to  pick 
up  wood  pallets,  which  are  space-consuming  (and  expensive  additions  to  garbage),  but  which 
the  manufacturer  will  buy  from  the  middle  man  in  blocks  of  600. 

Home  Depot  estimates  that  considerably  more  waste  diversion  has  occurred  as  a  result  of  these 
and  other  efforts.   In  addition,  the  store  chain,  among  others,  buys  recycled  bags,  uses  labels 
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that  are  from  recycled  materials  and  tries  to  buy  recycled  products  if  available. 

In  terms  of  "triggers"  for  their  actions,  it  was  noted  that  "we  did  this  because  it's  the  right  thing 
to  do".  In  addition  to  the  environmental  motivation  that  entered  into  the  decision  to  establish 
waste  reduction  from  the  inception  of  the  company  in  Ontario,  economics  was  also  a  strong 
motivator.  Individual  stores  in  the  chain  have  the  incentive  of  saving  money  in  their  budgets 
by  reducing  the  volume  going  to  landfill  and  by  offsetting  these  costs  through  sale/giving  away 
of  recyclable  materials. 

One  barrier  relates  to  ensuring  that  employees  follow  the  rules.  Generally,  Home  Depot  reports 
that  they  do  comply,  but  "some  don't."  The  cost  of  paying  for  an  audit  has  impeded  Home 
Depot  from  taking  that  step.  However,  it  appears  to  have  a  good  sense  of  its  waste  stream  and 
is  taking  measures  to  reduce  waste  where  such  measures  make  good  business  sense. 

The  issue  of  how  to  measure  50%  diversion  was  raised.  There  are  fears  that  the  government 
could  say  "you  must  divert  "50%  more",  despite  the  fact  that  Home  Depot  believes  that  it  has 
already  achieved  that  level  through  its  efforts  to  date.  The  company  appears  to  be  satisfied  with 
its  efforts  to  reduce  waste,  without  necessarily  needing  government  assistance.  It  has  taken 
measures  because  "they  make  sense",  are  practical  from  a  business  perspective  and  are 
"something  we  should  do". 

CARA  Operations 

This  group  owns,  among  others,  Swiss  Chalet,  Harvey's,  Beaver  Foods,  Grand  &  Toy,  Summit 
Foods  and  Airline  Services.  Heavily  involved  in  the  food  business,  its  biggest  waste  components 
are  organic  and  corrugated.  One  of  the  real  barriers  to  reduction  has  been  the  lack  of 
composting  facilities/means  of  dealing  with  wet  waste.  Because  of  the  odour  problem  organic 
waste  can  generate,  composting  is  not  an  attractive  option  for  retail  food  oudets.  Provision  to 
pig  farmers  of  some  of  its  organic  waste  has  occurred. 

Another  barrier  to  reduction  is  the  geographical  dispersion  of  food  outlets  and  the  cost  associated 
with  addressing  the  needs  of,  for  example,  300  outlets. 

Some  of  CARA's  companies  have  undertaken  efforts  to  reduce  at  source.  For  example,  Swiss 
Chalet  achieved  significant  reduction  by  requiring  that  poultry  be  delivered  in  reusable 
containers.  Effort  has  been  put  into  reducing  packaging  and  light-sizing  containers  used  by 
consumers.  CARA's  head  office  has  instituted  a  number  of  source  separation  initiatives.  As 
one  representative  noted,  "fine  paper  was  a  big  deal  for  a  year,  and  was  difficult  to  manage. 
Now,  people  are  used  to  doing  it..."  He  also  noted  that  whereas  once,  waste  disposal  was 
considered  "a  pain",  the  environmental  awareness-building  of  recent  years  has  made  waste 
disposal  an  issue  that  makes  waste  reduction,  quite  apart  from  economic  motives,  "the  right 
thing  to  do". 
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Mr.  Grocer  Foodstore 

When  the  store  under  study  was  purchased  four  years  ago  there  was  a  40  cu.  yard  compactor 
at  the  back,  as  well  as  a  cardboard  bailer.  The  owner's  daughter  and  son-in-law  were  avid 
recyclers  and  together  they  instituted  a  programme  to  reduce  the  costs  associated  with  the 
business' s  waste  going  to  landfill. 

Much  of  the  success  of  these  efforts  is  attributed  to  the  assistance  of  another  family-owned 
business  that  has  taken  over  the  pick-up  of  recyclable  materials.  Now,  waxed  wood  that  would 
normally  have  gone  to  landfill  is  taken  to  a  location  and  burned  for  energy.  All  plastic  wrap  is 
separated  and  recycled.  Wet  waste  goes  into  a  bin  and  is  taken  away  for  animal  feed.  Customer 
plastic  bags  are  recycled  and  a  rebate  is  given  if  people  bring  their  own  bags.  All  paper  is 
collected  from  offices  and  flyers  are  prepared  on  recycled  paper.  Cardboard  is  now  being 
sought  by  haulers. 

Today,  after  four  years,  the  40  cu.  yard  compactor  has  been  replaced  with  a  2  cu.  yard  facility. 
An  estimated  80%  to  85%  diversion  has  been  achieved.  Waste  going  to  landfill  is  picked  up 
only  once  per  month. 

In  addition  to  their  waste  reduction  efforts,  the  store  installed  energy-efficient  lighting,  uses 
energy-saving  lightbulbs  and  has  put  in  a  heat  reclaim  system  that  recycles  heat. 

A  fundamental  motivator  has  been  economics,  although  an  environmental  ethic  was  also  noted, 
as  evidenced  by  the  store's  participation  with  Earth  Day,  its  sale  of  various  "green  products", 
etc. .  In  terms  of  economics,  however,  the  costs  of  waste  disposal  were  very  high  and  have  been 
reduced  exponentially  over  the  past  four  years.  The  assistance  of  the  hauler  was  also  stressed 
on  a  number  of  occasions  as  being  invaluable  to  waste  diversion  efforts. 

The  primary  barrier  is  ensuring  that  employees  undertake  their  waste  diversion  activities.  There 
is  a  continual  need  to  "stay  on  top  of  people".  Occasionally  the  owner  checks  the  contents  of 
the  compactor.  In  addition,  any  increases  in  waste  disposal  costs  indicate  the  need  to  check  on 
employee  compliance. 

There  were  no  comments  related  to  government  participation.  This  business  appears  to  have 
undertaken  waste  reduction  initiatives  because  its  was  in  its  own  interest  to  do  so. 

Rabba  Foods  Foodstore 

This  retail  grocery  store  chain  consists  of  23  stores  and  500  employees  spread  throughout 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  Mississauga  and  Brampton  areas.  Cardboard  and  wet  waste,  together, 
generate  roughly  75%  to  80%  of  the  waste  generated  by  these  stores.  As  such,  these  two 
segments  have  been  the  focus  for  recycling  efforts.    Cardboard  is  separated  and  sold.     Each 
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Store  has  a  composter  and  the  waste  management  company  serving  the  food  chain  sells  the 
material  to  pig  farmers. 

The  store  representative  estimates  that  it  has  succeeded  in  diverting  roughly  80%  of  its  waste, 
based  on  its  recycling  of  cardboard  and  wet  waste. 

The  primary  motivation  for  efforts  to  reduce  waste  has  been  the  savings  that  can  be  achieved. 
The  waste  hauler  has  assisted  the  company  to  determine  how  and  where  to  reduce. 

in  terms  of  employee  cooperation,  managers  of  each  store  are  educated  by  the  head  office  as  to 
the  savings  that  need  to  be  achieved.  It  also  appeared  that  bottles  and  cans,  which  represent  part 
of  the  20%  not  being  recycled  are  considered  as  being  of  insufficient  volume  to  warrant  a  further 
recycling  effort. 

St.  Lawrence  Market 

The  St.  Lawrence  Market,  operated  by  the  City  of  Toronto,  generates  extensive  quantities  of 
waste.  While  no  detailed  waste  audit  has  been  carried  out  to  date,  the  waste  stream  is  well- 
known,  comprised  primarily  of  organics  and  cardboard.  The  operation  diverts  100%  of  its 
cardboard,  particularly  now  that  a  good  profit  can  be  realized  from  the  sale  of  this  material. 
Other  wastes  are  compacted  and  transported  to  landfill,  totalling  about  66,000  Ibs./week.  As 
about  90%  of  this  waste  is  organic,  the  manager  is  looking  into  the  possible  purchase  of  a 
composter  that  would  be  able  to  divert  almost  all  of  the  market's  waste  from  landfill.  The  cost 
of  such  a  composter  is  in  the  area  of  $75,000  -  $80,000.  Although  costly,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  such  an  investment  could  potentially  be  paid  off  in  two  or  three  years  through  savings  in 
disposal  fees. 

It  was  noted  that  the  individual  business  operators  within  the  market  tend  to  not  have  much 
interest  in  3Rs  activities,  and  have  been  encouraged  to  participate  only  over  the  last  few  months 
in  response  to  directives  of  the  new  management  staff.  Lack  of  awareness  of  the  issues,  as  well 
as  concerns  about  time  expenditures  of  employees,  were  cited  as  some  of  the  barriers  to  action. 

CP  Hotels/Royal  York  Hotel 

Canadian  Pacific  Hotels  and  Resorts  Ltd.  is  Canada's  largest  hotel  company.  The  Royal  York 
Hotel,  one  of  CP's  largest  operations,  represents  a  true  "success  story"  in  terms  of  its  waste 
management  endeavours.  The  hotel  began  its  activities  in  1990  following  a  survey  of  CP  Hotels' 
10,000  employees  which  strongly  indicated  their  interest  in,  and  commitment  to,  the  initiation 
of  environmental  activities  within  the  company.  A  corporate  "Green  Partnership  Guide"  was 
prepared,  outlining  12  "steps  to  a  greener  planet",  and  senior  staff  persons  were  assigned  to 
carry  out  the  report's  recommendations.  In  terms  of  waste  management  activities,  by  1994,  the 
Royal  York  had  achieved  a  waste  diversion  rate  of  71%,  realizing  very  significant  cost 
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savings  (as  much  as  $200,000/year)  as  a  result.  They  are  actively  engaged  in  identifying  means 
to  increase  this  diversion  rate  to  between  80  %  and  90  % . 

As  with  all  hotel  operations,  the  Royal  York's  waste  is  generated  mainly  from  the  guest  rooms, 
and  is  comprised  primarily  of  paper  (newspapers,  computer  paper,  etc.),  cans  and  bottles.  3Rs 
activities  include  a  wide  range  of  diverse  initiatives,  such  as: 

■  collection  of  wire  hangers  for  recycling; 

■  reuse  of  towels  for  kitchen  use,  sheets  for  laundry  bags,  etc.; 

■  encouraging  staff  to  take  home  plastic  food  delivery  pails  and  other  such  reusable  items; 

■  collection  of  kitchen  materials  in  separate  bins; 

■  forwarding  of  clothing  and  other  items  left  in  rooms  to  Salvation  Army  and  other 
charities; 

■  reduction  in  sizes  of  guest  shampoo  bottles,  and  redistribution  of  unused  portions  to 
several  agencies; 

■  shredding  and  compacting  of  wet  wastes  using  a  custom  designed  disposal  system,  with 
the  dried  food  particles  picked  up  by  a  local  farmer  for  animal  feed; 

■  requiring  suppliers  to  take  back  packaging  materials;  etc. 

Guests  are  requested  to  use  the  Blue  Boxes  located  in  each  room,  and  these  materials  are  sorted 
in  the  hotel's  basement  for  collection  by  a  waste  management  firm. 

The  hotel's  management  staff  noted  that  their  success  has  been  based  on  the  development  of  a 
close  partnership  between  management  and  employees.  Educational  programmes  are  carried 
out  regularly,  and  several  employee  incentive  programmes  have  been  established  to  encourage 
active  participation  and  compliance.  As  the  hotel  industry  employs  a  wide  range  of  people  of 
different  ethnicities,  kitchen  signs  have  been  prepared  in  several  different  languages  to  identify 
sorting  bins,  etc.. 

In  terms  of  "triggers"  for  action,  the  management  team  interviewed  noted  that  the  impetus  had 
come  from  upper  level  management,  who  are  committed  to  operating  in  an  environmentally 
sound  manner  while  encouraging  activities  that  are  also  economical.  They  noted  that  action  had 
also  been  stimulated  as  a  result  of  the  extensive  employee  poll,  which  indicated  high  levels  of 
interest  and  enthusiasm  for  environmental  activities.  In  terms  of  the  government's  regulations, 
it  was  noted  that  this  was  not  an  incentive  for  action  at  the  Royal  York,  as  "we  were  way  ahead 
of  the  government".  They  did,  however,  note  that  they  were  in  favour  of  some  type  of 
regulation  with  respect  to  waste  management. 

The  hotel  staff  did  not  identify  too  many  barriers  to  the  enactment  of  3Rs  activities.  A  recent 
detailed  waste  audit  carried  out  by  Laidlaw  indicated  some  areas  where  "things  have  been 
slipping",  and  actions  are  being  initiated  to  improve  activities  in  these  areas. 
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In  terms  of  suggested  government  action,  the  hotel  managers  would  like  to  see  the  government 
promoting  more  explicitly  the  benefits  that  can  be  accrued  to  businesses  as  a  result  of  the 
implementation  of  3Rs  programmes,  in  order  to  encourage  more  participation.  It  was  also 
suggested  that  they  could  play  a  more  active  role  in  monitoring  markets,  etc.,  and  in  informing 
the  ICI  sector  about  the  prices  they  may  be  able  to  obtain  for  various  materials.  Research  was 
also  recommended  with  respect  to  what  can  potentially  be  done  with  "waste"  items  that  are  not 
easy  to  recycle. 

Edgecombe  Group  Enterprises  Limited 

This  group  is  one  of  Canada's  largest  commercial  management  companies,  responsible  for  over 
200  buildings  and  2.6  million  square  feet  of  office  buildings  and  shopping  centres.  About  one- 
third  of  its  management  responsibilities  (by  floor  area)  are  in  Ontario.  It  had  been  recommended 
as  a  case  study  by  people  in  the  recycling  field,  by  virtue  of  the  initiative  it  has  taken  in  the  area 
of  waste  reduction. 

According  to  the  environmental  representative  for  the  company  the  key  challenge  with  respect 
to  waste  reduction  and  to  achievement  of  the  50%  diversion  target  is  getting  management  level 
representatives  of  tenants  within  the  office  buildings  and  shopping  centres  to  cooperate.  "Once 
management  is  on  side,  then  you're  OK."  However,  in  some  cases,  it  can  be  tenants  that  are 
the  impetus  for  increased  diversion,  who  come  to  the  Group  and  ask  "why  aren't  we  recycling?" 

In  response  to  the  regulations  that  came  out,  the  company  created  a  waste  management  program 
for  its  tenants,  incorporating  tenant  education,  based  on  identified  needs,  plans  and  strategies. 
The  message  from  the  president  was  that  the  company  was  to  be  a  leader  in  the  real  estate 
industry  in  terms  of  waste  reduction  and  that  it  was  to  seek  to  go  beyond  the  regulations,  by 
providing  tenants  with  effective  waste  reduction  programs.  His  motivation  was  both  his 
environmental  awareness  and  his  perception  that  taking  a  leadership  role  in  waste  reduction  was 
good  business.  Thus,  a  major  "trigger"  for  the  company's  approach  to  waste  diversion  was  the 
leadership  of  its  senior  management. 

Generally,  50%  diversion  is  being  found  to  be  "quite  manageable"  for  office  space  that  falls 
under  the  regulations  (over  10,000  sq.  m.)  and  up  to  80%-90%  is  being  achieved  in  some  office 
buildings.  However,  there  are  more  problems  in  smaller  buildings  that  are  not  subject  to  the 
regulations  since  "you  can't  force  them".  In  buildings  where  the  regulations  do  apply, 
recalcitrant  tenants  can  be  forced  to  comply  with  the  waste  reduction  program  because  of  the 
law. 

Economics  has  also  played  a  motivational  role  with  respect  to  diversion.  Tenants  recognize  that 
revenues  generated  by  cardboard  and  fine  paper  can  be  significant  and  will  be  passed  on  to 
tenants  through  lower  rates  of  rent  increases. 
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Retail  shopping  centres  have  been  harder  to  get  on  stream  than  office  buildings,  especially  the 
smaller  centres  that  are  not  subject  to  the  regulations.  However,  a  positive  "trigger"  has  been 
peer  pressure. 

The  company  does  tap  into  government  literature  and  distributes  relevant  information  to  tenants. 
In  addition,  it  has  close  contact  with  MOEE  on  an  at  least  monthly  basis  on  a  variety  of 
environmental  issues  (PCB's,  energy  reduction,  etc.). 

Is  a  "corporate  greening"  process  evolving?  "Yes,  but  at  different  rates  depending  on  the  ICI 
sector",  was  the  view  expressed  by  Edgecombe.  Economics  have  played  an  important  role  in 
some  sectors,  and  a  general  greening  of  society  is  reflected  in  attitudes  in  the  workplace. 

Greenspoon  Brothers  Ltd. 

This  is  a  construction/demolition  company  whose  waste  reduction  efforts  are  motivated  and/or 
restricted,  fundamentally,  by  economics.  As  stated,  five  years  ago  all  materials  went  to 
landfill,  whereas  today,  many  materials  are  recycled.  For  example,  concrete  is  crushed  for  use 
as  granular.  Other  materials  have  been  recycled  as  roofing  materials.  Where  materials  are 
useable  at  a  reasonable  cost,  then  it  makes  sense  to  recycle.  The  motivation  for  the  change  over 
the  past  five  years  was  not  the  regulations,  but  rather,  the  economic  impetus  as  new  technologies 
and  markets  for  recycled  materials  emerged. 

However,  in  the  demolition  business,  it  is  uneconomic  to  "deconstruct  a  building  piece  by 
piece."  By  its  very  nature,  there  will  still  be  considerable  material  that  is  waste.  While  some 
waste  is  shipped  to  recyclers  or  disposed  of  in  Ontario,  it  is  still  cheaper  to  dispose  to  the  U.S. 
Disposal  costs  (which  have  come  down  from  $150  per  tonne)  may  be  major  components  on  the 
ledger,  but  are  not  unreasonable. 

Thus,  from  an  economic  perspective,  the  true  cost  of  undertaking  waste  reduction  initiatives 
beyond  what  the  industry  is  doing  now  is  generally  viewed  as  being  prohibitive.  The 
construction  sector,  as  the  representative  put  it,  is  made  of  builders,  not  of  people  who  can 
innovate  with  respect  to  markets  for  used  materials.  "If  someone  else  comes  along  and  creates 
a  viable  option  to  disposal,  then  the  construction  industry  will  react." 

Balmy  Beach  School 

As  with  some  of  the  other  case  studies,  this  school  was  cited  as  an  example  where  particularly 
interesting  initiatives  towards  waste  reduction  were  being  undertaken.  The  school  consists  of 
450  pre-teen  students  and  adults. 

Under  the  regulations  the  school  is  required  to  comply  with  the  3Rs  regulations.  However,  the 
school  was  "heavily  into  it"  before  the  regulations  evolved,  because  environmental  issues  were 
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part  of  the  curriculum  and  participation  in  such  events  as  "Earth  Day"  and  "science  day" 
provided  opportunities  to  focus,  among  others,  on  the  3Rs. 

One  of  the  most  compelling  factors  in  the  school's  approach  to  waste  reduction  was  the 
importance  attached  by  the  Toronto  School  Board  to  environmental  responsibility.  The  Board 
has  encouraged  teachers  to  ride  bicycles/take  transit/walk  to  school,  to  set  a  good  example,  and 
to  be  consistent  with  the  curriculum  which  places  an  emphasis,  among  others,  on  day-to-day 
living  practices.  It  provides  workshops  and  materials  to  assist  schools  in  their  waste  reduction 
efforts. 

The  school  has  undertaken  many  waste  reduction  efforts  which,  it  claims,  are  not  unique  to  its 
school  only: 

■  the  initiating  by  the  Home  and  School  Association  of  reusable  lunch  containers; 

■  use  of  a  vermiculture  facility  (that  takes  fruit  and  vegetable  waste  only); 

■  recycling  of  glass,  cans,  bottles,  fine  print  and  coloured  paper,  and  cardboard; 

■  encouraging  of  students  to  bring  in,  and  find  uses  for,  other  people's  "junk".  Thus 
yogurt  containers,  egg  cartons,  spools,  film  containers,  cereal  boxes,  etc.,  are  used  in 
science  and  mathematics  projects,  in  the  making  of  crafts,  etc. 

Students,  reportedly,  are  very  keen.  While  there  are  always  those  who  "throw  the  can  into  the 
wrong  bin",  peer  pressure  and  the  requirement  that  wrongly  placed  materials  be  re-sorted  in  each 
classroom,  along  with  on-going  reminders  through  the  curriculum,  have  made  3Rs  activities 
highly  successful. 

While  the  school  is  achieving  well  above  50%  diversion,  its  main  barrier  to  further  reduction 
is  the  disposition  of  food  waste.  The  school  would  welcome  the  picking  up  of  composting  waste 
which  currently  goes  to  landfill. 
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6.0  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

6.1  Overview 

As  discussed  in  Section  1 ,  the  present  applied  research  initiative  was  carried  out  to  investigate 
waste  management  practices  and  behaviours  in  the  workplaces  of  the  Greater  Toronto  area,  to: 

■  identify  current  practices  and  trends  with  respect  to  3Rs  activities  in  the  workplace; 

■  identify  behaviours  and  attitudes  of  both  employees  and  managers  towards  3Rs 
activities; 

■  identify  "triggers"  and  barriers  with  respect  to  the  implementation  of  successful  3Rs 
programming  in  workplaces; 

■  identify  reactions  to  government  initiatives,  and  elicit  suggestions  from  the  ICI  sector 
as  to  future  government  roles/activities  that  they  would  encourage. 

Overall,  the  goal  of  the  research  was  to  provide  information  on  the  broad  subject  area  of  waste 
management  practices  in  the  workplace,  for  use  by  both  the  ICI  sector  and  government,  and  to 
evaluate  and  comment  on  the  issues  from  a  social  sciences  perspective.  Solutions  to  the  waste 
management  problems  in  Ontario  require  not  only  consideration,  and  understanding,  of 
environmental,  technological  and  economic  forces,  but  of  underiying  patterns  of  himian 
behaviour.  Waste  generation,  and  the  management  activities  that  are  required  to  deal  with  such 
generation,  are  "people  issues",  a  fact  that  is  often  overlooked  during  the  determination  of 
solutions. 

This  section  of  the  report  provides  a  summary  of  key  fmdings  with  respect  to  "triggers",  barriers 
and  issues,  with  a  particular  focus  on  the  social/human/ "people"  aspects. 

6.2  Comments   on   the  Nature   of  ICI   Waste   and  the  Differences   in   3Rs 
Participation  Rates  Between  ICI  Sub-Sectors 

As  summarized  in  Section  2,  the  nature  of  waste  materials  generated  in  the  ICI  sector  in  Ontario 
is  diverse.  While  the  sector  as  a  whole  has  many  common  concerns  with  respect  to  waste 
management  issues,  the  various  sub-sectors  each  also  have  their  own  special  considerations  with 
respect  to  the  types  and  quantities  of  waste  they  produce.  The  construction  and  demolition 
industry,  for  example,  has  to  deal  with  large  quantities  and  various  t^pes  of  waste  materials  that 
can  be  difficult  to  sort  and  get  rid  of  efficiently,  and  many  such  businesses  are  reportedly  content 
to  avoid  the  costs  and  inconvenience  of  3Rs  activities  in  favour  of  disposal.  Many  food  services 
industries  are  faced  with  the  issue  of  wet/organic  waste  management,  and  experience  a  different 
set  of  problems.  Office  complexes  tend  to  produce  extensive  amounts  of  paper  waste,  and 
appear  to  have  relatively  little  difficulty  establishing  effective  3Rs  programming  once  "triggered" 
into  action  by  various  means  (see  below).  Small  businesses  may  have  a  different  set  of  problems 
due  to  the  relatively  small  amounts  of  different  materials  they  produce,  and  the  lesser/absent 
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economies  of  scale  that  make  such  activities  worth  while  for  many  of  the  larger  operations. 

As  reported  on  in  previous  sections  and  summarized  below,  the  attitudes  and  behaviours  leading 
to  effective  3Rs  programming  in  the  workplace  are  often  therefore  related  to  what  type  of  ICI 
operation  is  under  discussion.  Where  3Rs  activities  have  been  relatively  easily  established,  given 
the  availability  of  appropriate  and  cost-effective  infrastructure  in  relation  to  the  primary  waste 
materials  being  produced,  compliance  levels  and  success  rates  are  often  high,  resulting  in 
diversion  rates  far  in  excess  of  50%.  Where  materials  are  difficult  to  handle,  appropriate 
facilities  are  not  in  place  (i.e.,  lack  of  centralized  composting  facilities  is  an  often-noted  problem 
for  restaurants  and  others  in  the  food  services  industries),  or  other  barriers  (see  below)  are  in 
place,  compliance  and  success  rates  are  lower. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  since  the  waste  stream  of  all  ICI  operations  is  comprised  of  two 
broad  categories  of  waste,  waste  reduction/diversion  programming  may  need  to  deal  with  issues 
at  both  levels.  The  first  Xypt  of  waste  is  that  generated  by  the  operation  as  a  result  of  its  daily 
activities,  through  its  manufacturing  processes,  food  preparation  activities  or  other  endeavours, 
and  is  waste  that  can  be  managed  through  processes  of  recycling.  The  other  type  of  waste 
generated  by  an  ICI  operation  is  that  which  it  brings  in  but  which  is  not  used  in  the  operation's 
direct  activities,  such  as  packaging  materials,  wood  pallets,  etc..  Reduction  of  this  latter  type 
of  waste  can  be  dealt  with  through  sound  purchasing  practices,  the  establishment  of  supplier- 
take-back  policies,  and  other  such  initiatives,  which  serve  to  create  an  expanding,  perpetual  loop 
within  the  sector,  whereby  the  activities  of  one  operation  can  have  positive  effects  on  others. 
Most  ICI  operations  who  have  become  involved  in  3Rs  programming  appear  to  have  embraced 
activities  that  affect  both  levels  of  waste,  often  evolving  their  programmes  incrementally  with 
one  step  leading  to  another  over  time. 

6.3  Summary  of  Reported  "Triggers"  for  3Rs  Activities  in  the  Workplace 

As  is  documented  in  Sections  3,  4  and  5,  the  literature  review,  association  interviews  and  case 
studies  indicate  some  clear  "triggers"  for  action  that  have  stimulated  participation  in  3Rs 
activities  by  the  ICI  sector.  Such  activities,  while  engaged  in  by  some  ICI  operations  during  the 
1970's  and  1980's,  began  in  earnest  during  the  early  1990's,  in  response  to  several  stimuli.  It 
is  of  interest  to  note  that  while  the  barriers  (see  below)  to  participation  tend  to  vary  from 
operation  to  operation,  depending  on  the  nature  of  their  activities  and  the  composition  of  their 
waste  stream,  the  "triggers"  for  action  are  generally  agreed  on  by  a  wide  range  of  ICI 
members. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  potential  for  cost  savings  emerged  as  the  main  "trigger"  for  many 
businesses  and  institutions  during  the  early  1990's,  as  landfill  costs  in  many  areas  of  southern 
Ontario  skyrocketed  and  recessionary  times  forced  many  operations  to  look  for  ways  to  cut  their 
costs  in  all  areas.    While  many  operations  were  initially  sceptical  about  recycling,  purchasing 
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of  "green"  products,  etc.,  they  soon  became  aware  that  such  activities  could  indeed  save  them 
money,  and  this  has  been  the  main  incentive  for  most  actions  across  the  sector. 

A  further  economic  incentive  to  engage  in  recycling  has  arisen  as  markets  for  secondary 
materials  have  developed  extensively  over  the  past  two  or  three  years,  providing  opportunities 
for  the  realization  of  actual  profits  from  such  activities.  Aluminum,  and  particularly  paper, 
markets  have  expanded  dramatically,  providing  a  strong  incentive,  especially  to  those  businesses 
and  institutions  that  produce  these  types  of  wastes.  Many  ICI  operations  now  trade  their 
recyclables  to  waste  haulers  in  exchange  for  their  garbage  disposal  costs,  and  others  are  actually 
making  large  profits. 

At  the  same  time  that  landfill  costs  were  rapidly  rising  and  recession  was  causing  businesses  and 
others  to  evaluate  their  operations,  the  Ontario  government  began  to  seriously  examine  the  issue 
of  landfill  capacity.  Material  bans  were  initiated  at  landfills,  and  the  ICI  sector  began  to  hear 
about  the  possibility  of  government  regulations  that  would  require  them  to  engage  in  various 
waste  management  activities.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  was  the  fear  of  regulations,  more 
than  the  actual  enactment  of  the  regulations  themselves  in  1994,  that  reportedly  led  many 
operations  to  begin  to  consider  recycling  and  other  activities.  As  noted  in  previous  sections, 
many  businesses  and  industry  associations  envisaged  regulation  as  a  "big,  scary  monster  coming 
towards  them",  and  proactively  decided  to  act  before  they  would  be  forced  to.  In  doing  so, 
many  realized  that  3Rs  activities  were,  in  fact,  quite  easy  to  accomplish  and  even  provided 
unexpected  benefits.  For  these  operations,  the  formal  adoption  of  the  regulations  was  not 
viewed  as  cause  for  concern,  and  in  fact  several  interviewees  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
regulations  were  not  taken  too  seriously  because  they  "have  no  teeth"  and  "no  one  is  there  to 
enforce  them".  Some  association  representatives  noted  that  some  of  their  members  were  not 
going  to  adhere  to  the  regulations  at  all,  unless  they  were  forced  to  through  direct  enforcement. 
Overall,  however,  most  association  representatives  and  case  study  respondents  noted  that  most 
operations  were  at  least  attempting  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  regulations,  and  that  many 
were  going  well  beyond  the  stated  requirements.  Generally,  those  operations  that  have 
developed  successful  programmes  are  in  favour  of  the  regulations,  recognizing  the  ease  with 
which  they  can  often  be  adhered  to,  the  benefits  that  accrue  in  terms  of  their  own  operations, 
and  the  need  to  direct  action  by  others  who  are  not  complying. 

Many  businesses  also  note  that  they  have  become  involved  in  all  types  of  greening  and  conserver 
activities  out  of  their  desire  to  have  a  "green"  corporate  image  and  present  a  positive  picture 
to  their  clients/customers  as  well  as  to  their  employees.  Some  operations  appear  to  have 
developed  a  true  "industrial  ecology"  ethic,  where  management  is  committed  to  a  wide  range 
of  conserver  practices  and  workers  are  included  as  partners  in  developing  and  implementing 
a  comprehensive  programme.  These  types  of  operations  have  the  most  extensive  and  successful 
programmes.  While  most  admit  that  monetary  concerns  are  important,  many  also  note  that  an 
environmental  ethic  is  also  at  work  in  their  workplaces,  which  is  as  important  a  "trigger"  for 
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action  as  the  economic  incentives. 

Education  and  awareness  are  often-cited  "triggers".  Several  interviewees  noted  that  they  began 
recycling  and  other  activities  once  they  became  aware  of  the  issues,  the  government 
requirements  and  the  options  available  to  them.  As  the  markets  for  many  types  of  recyclables 
have  expanded  over  the  past  several  months,  waste  management  companies,  who  are  now 
engaged  in  fierce  competition  for  these  materials,  have  become  the  key  educators  for  many  ICI 
operations.  Therefore,  those  businesses  that  produce  the  most  "marketable"  materials  tend 
to  be  the  best  educated,  with  producers  of  large  quantities  of  paper,  for  example,  being  quite 
aware  of  the  value  of  their  rubbish.  ICI  sub-sectors  producing  the  "least  valuable"  materials 
as  "waste",  such  as  many  types  of  construction/demolition  wastes,  or  organics,  often  tend  to 
be  less  well  informed. 

The  Canadian  Federation  of  Independent  Business  (CFIB),  in  its  report  titled  "The  Green 
Grassroots:  Small  Business  and  the  Environment",  has  noted  that  for  smaller  operations, 
"triggers"  for  action  are  basically  the  same  as  those  one  would  encounter  at  the  household 
level.  As  documented  in  a  previous  MOEE  study  (Blackstone  1994),  "triggers"  for  action  by 
households  include:  economic  savings,  media/education,  environmental  awareness,  intrinsic 
satisfaction,  peer  pressure/guilt,  etc..  All  of  these,  as  well  as  the  "pride  of  ownership"  factor 
associated  with  owning  a  business,  drive  the  decisions  of  small  business  operators,  just  as  they 
tend  to  motivate  most  homeowners.  In  light  of  this,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  many  small 
businesses  are  actively  participating  in  a  wide  variety  of  3Rs  activities  by  choice,  even  though 
they  may  not  be  required  to  do  so  by  law.  The  CFIB  report  noted  that  as  far  back  as  1991,  over 
70%  of  small  businesses  were  engaged  in  some  level  of  3Rs  activity,  with  only  14%  of  those 
doing  so  with  any  assistance  from  the  government  in  the  way  of  collection  services,  finances  or 
incentives. 

Overall,  it  is  apparent  that  there  are  a  large  numbers  of  "triggers"  that  tend  to  work  in 
combination  to  stimulate  action.  What  is  overwhelmingly  apparent  is  the  fact  that  once  action 
is  initiated  and  positive  results  begin  to  be  visible  to  all,  diversion  of  extensive  quantities  of 
waste  from  landfill  is  possible. 

6.4  Smnmary  of  Reported  Barriers  to  Participation 

Some  of  the  barriers  to  participation  in  3Rs  activities  were  noted  across  the  ICI  sector,  while 
others  were  found  to  be  quite  "sub-sector  specific". 

Several  people  across  the  sector  stated  that  the  lack  of  infrastructure  was  a  major  impediment 
to  action.  The  lack  of  facilities  for  centralized  composting  was  a  frequently  mentioned 
problem  by  those  engaged  in  foodservice  industries.  Others,  such  as  institutions,  mentioned  that 
a  barrier  for  them  was  the  lack  of  small-scale  infrastructure  such  as  collection  bins  appropriate 
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for  use  in  areas  frequented  by  the  public  (i.e.,  school  hallways,  etc.). 

Lack  of  education  and  awareness  was  a  very  frequently  cited  barrier  to  participation  in  3Rs 
activities.  Associations  can,  and  do,  play  an  important  role  in  this  regard.  As  noted  in  previous 
sections,  waste  management  companies  have  become  primary  educators  of  ICI  members  over 
the  past  couple  of  years,  encouraging  enterprises  to  sort  materials  that  can  be  picked  up  at 
excellent  profits  by  the  waste  haulers  under  current  market  conditions. 

Hauling  of  waste  to  the  USA  was  cited  by  several  people  as  being  a  big  barrier  to  waste 
diversion  activities,  as  this  practice  allows  operations  that  produce  large  quantities  of  hard-to- 
manage  materials,  such  as  the  construction  and  demolition  industry,  to  ship  their  wastes  across 
the  border  at  a  relatively  low  cost,  removing  incentives  to  look  for  other  ways  to  handle  their 
wastes. 

Several  types  of  operations  noted  that  space  requirements  for  sorting  and  storing  materials 
represented  a  big  problem  for  them.  In  some  instances,  it  was  noted  that  the  more  recently 
constructed  buUdings  tend  to  be  "stingy"  with  allocation  of  space  for  non-revenue  generating 
activities,  because  of  higher  construction/rental  costs.  Restaurants  are  not  in  favour  of  storing 
organic  wastes  or  on-site  composting,  given  not  only  the  space  issue,  but  also  concerns  about 
health,  safety  and  hygiene.  The  industry  would  like  to  see  the  issue  of  wet  waste  addressed 
through  the  development  of  centralized  composting  facilities.  Material  quantities  can  also  be 
viewed  as  a  barrier  by  many  ICI  operations  who  produce  small  quantities  of  various  materials 
and  do  not  want  to  store  them  over  extended  periods  of  time.  Likewise,  businesses  that  generate 
a  wide  range  of  waste  materials  can  sometimes  find  that  dealing  with  multiple  bins,  collectors, 
etc.  is  simply  too  complex  and  cumbersome  to  be  efficiently  dealt  with. 

Human  barriers  are  often  cited,  and  include  such  factors  as  employee  resistance  and 
linguistic/communications  problems.  It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  these  types  of 
barriers  are  generally  found  to  be  short-term  in  nature,  and  relatively  easily  addressed  and 
overcome  through  education,  employee  team-building/peer  pressure  and  development  of  multi- 
lingual programming. 

Lack  of  resources  such  as  staff  time  and  internal  infrastructure  is  of  concern  to  some  ICI 
operations,  particularly  institutions  which  are  experiencing  fiscal  cutbacks  and  small  businesses 
that  operate  on  narrow  profit  margins  with  minimal  staff. 

Small  operations  often  face  a  set  of  barriers  that  impedes  their  involvement  in  3Rs  activities 
related  to  quantities  of  materials  produced,  space  availability,  lack  of  collection  infrastructure, 
low  awareness  levels,  and  costs  associated  with  collection  and  start-up  expenses.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  for  small  businesses,  the  options  available  to  large  firms  and  households  are  often 
not  available  or  cost-effective  because  of  the  tremendous  economies  of  scale  in  waste  collection 
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(Canadian  Federation  of  Independent  Business  1991:  ii).  Overall,  however,  surveys  by  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Independent  Business  indicate  that  participation  rates  in  various  types 
of  3Rs  activities  by  small  businesses  are  high  (over  70%  participating  in  some  product  reuse 
and/or  recycling),  with  the  various  "triggers"  as  described  above  (i.e.,  pride  of  ownership  and 
other  factors  that  lead  homeowners  to  engage  in  many  types  of  conserver  practices)  combining 
to  lead  many  owners  toward  positive  action  in  spite  of  the  barriers.  Further  applied  research 
is  required  to  gain  further  insights  into  this  area. 

In  terms  of  economic  considerations,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  very  few  of  the  ICI  members 
written  up  in  the  literature  and  interviewed  cited  cost  as  a  barrier  to  their  involvement  in  3Rs 
activities.  Cost  is  a  barrier  to  some  types  of  activities,  such  as  with  respect  to  the  purchasing 
of  expensive  equipment  such  as  large-scale  composting  facilities,  etc.. 

Lack  of  support  by  government  was  cited  by  a  few  interviewees,  who  would  like  to  see  the 
province  take  a  more  active  leadership  role  in,  for  example,  implementing  the  Action  Plans 
produced  by  the  Ontario  Waste  Reduction  Strategy  Teams. 

6.5  Summary  of  The  Social  Aspects  of  ICI  3Rs  Practices:   Roles,  Attitudes  and 

Behaviours  of  Managers  and  Employees 

Many  of  the  "triggers"  and  barriers  outlined  above  reflect  the  "people  side"  of  the  ICI  waste 
management  issues  under  discussion,  relating  to,  for  example,  education,  awareness-building, 
communications,  language  issues,  etc..  Overall,  it  is  apparent  that  although  many  of  the 
solutions  to  the  waste  management  crisis  in  southern  Ontario  are  technical  (e.g.,  provision  of 
infrastructure),  economic  (e.g.,  ensuring  cost  effectiveness),  and  political  (e.g.,  increasing 
tipping  fees  to  stimulate  diversion  efforts)  in  nature,  long-term  solutions  to  the  problems  require 
strong  consideration  of  the  "people  issues"  that  underlie  the  problem  and  that  can  both  drive, 
and  stand  in  the  way  of,  effective  action. 

At  the  management  level,  it  is  clear  from  most  discussions  with  ICl  sector  representatives  that 
genuine  corporate  commitment  at  the  most  senior  levels  of  the  company  is  a  crucial  element 
for  any  3Rs  programming  to  succeed.  Managers  who  develop  effective  environmental 
programming  are  noting  that  the  benefits  of  such  programming  are  not  only  financial,  but  can 
lead  to  increased  levels  of  employee  loyalty,  help  in  the  recruitment  of  top  people  and  reduce 
staff  turnover.  Many  managers  have  become  interested  in  "greening"  for  economic  and 
"corporate  image"  reasons,  but  some  appear  to  have  developed  a  strong  environmental  ethic  in 
the  process  of  implementing  programmes.  Some  managers  have  noted  that  a  key  to  a  successful 
programme  is  simplicity.  Where  some  had  initially  established  large  committees  and 
complicated  programmes,  it  has  been  found  that  small,  focused  efforts  are  more  effective. 

In  terms  of  employee  attitudes  and  behaviours,  almost  all  ICI  representatives  contacted  note 
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that  initially  many  workers  expressed  strong  resistance  to  3Rs  programmes  involving,  for 
example,  losing  their  garbage  can.  However,  most  noted  that  once  the  activities  were  carried 
out  for  awhile,  resistance  quickly  subsided.  This  is  in  line  with  many  sociological  findings 
related  to  analyses  of  other  types  of  behaviour,  where  it  has  been  noted  that  it  is  difficult  to 
persuade  people  to  change  their  behaviour  in  situations  where  they  do  not  see  that  any  personal 
gain  will  result  from  their  actions.  Strong  management  support  that  encourages  a  "team  spirit" 
and  provides  recognition  and  rewards  for  positive  action,  along  with  the  implementation  of 
a  well-designed  education  and  communications  plan,  usually  ensures  employee  compliance. 
Some  managers  have  also  noted  that  incremental  implementation  of  a  3Rs  programme  is  more 
effective  than  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  complicated,  multi-faceted  system. 

In  some  cases,  as  was  noted  by  the  CP  Hotel  chain  for  example,  who  determined  interest  levels 
and  levels  of  commitment  through  a  survey,  employee  interest  in  environmental  initiatives  has 
helped  to  "trigger"  action  in  3Rs  activities.  Several  people  interviewed  also  noted  that  activities 
they  were  engaging  in  at  home  encouraged  their  behaviour  at  work,  and  vice  versa.  Many  ICI 
operations  noted  that  communications  can  be  a  problem,  and  this  issue  needs  to  be  carefully 
addressed  to  ensure  success.  Language  barriers,  for  example,  are  a  concern  in  many  types  of 
operations,  and  multi-lingual  signage  and  educational  materials  are  required.  Many  note  that 
the  real  key  to  employee  participation  is  the  provision  of  constant  reminders  and  rewards. 

Overall,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  companies  have  developed  a  widespread  commitment 
to  environmental  issues,  attracting  staff  who  are  like-thinkers  and  have  buUt  one  effort  on  top 
of  another  with  the  goal  of  making  their  operations  truly  environmentally  friendly.  While 
managers  and  employees  often  enter  into  3Rs  programmes  grudgingly,  participation  seems  to 
have  positive  spin-off  effects,  where  increasing  education  and  participation  leads  to  further 
positive  action  and  increased  levels  of  pride  in  company  activities.  Most  ICI  operation 
representatives  who  were  interviewed  were  proud  of  their  accomplishments  and  happy  to  discuss 
both  their  success  rates  and  problem  areas.  Almost  all  appeared  to  have  "bought  in"  to  the  3Rs 
concept,  and  viewed  increasing  their  diversion  rates  as  a  challenge.  This  situation  indicates  that 
a  positive  situation  has  been  developing  over  the  past  two  years,  in  terms  of  people's  attitudes 
to  sound  waste  management  practices  in  the  workplace.  Such  positive  attitudes  must  be  viewed 
with  some  caution,  however.  Several  barriers  and  problem  areas  continue  to  impede  further 
progress  in  many  areas,  as  noted  elsewhere  in  this  report.  Further,  it  is  very  possible  that  major 
shifts  in  the  current  economic  situation  in  Ontario  could  change  people's  attitudes  and 
behaviours.  Shifts  in  the  paper  markets,  for  example,  whereby  people  who  are  now  being  well 
paid  for  waste  paper  have  to  pay  for  its  collection,  could  have  strong  impacts.  Lower  landfill 
fees  could  turn  some  recyclers  back  to  the  disposal  option  for  difficult-to-handle  materials. 
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6.6  What  Can  the  Provmcial  Government  Do  To  Facilitate  Further  Action  in  the 

ICI  Sector? 

The  ICI  sector  representatives  stated  almost  uniformly  that  they  recognize  their  role  in 
contributing  to  the  waste  generation  problem  and  that  they  accept  the  responsibilities  associated 
with  managing  it  with  little  or  no  assistance  from  the  public  sector.  When  asked,  however, 
several  individuals  expressed  ideas  for  action  by  the  provincial  government  which  they  believe 
would  help  the  sector  as  a  whole  in  its  efforts  to  continue  to  increase  ICI  waste  diversion  rates. 
Some  suggestions  of  note  include  the  following: 

■  Infrastructure  -  improved  collection  facilities  and  centralized  facilities  of  several  types 
are  widely  considered  to  be  a  major  need.  Many  noted  that  the  government  should  be 
examining  ways  to  stimulate  the  private  sector  to  develop  such  facilities; 

■  Wet  Waste  Management/Composting  Research  and  Programming  -  Businesses  with 
a  lot  of  organic  wastes  have  a  desire  to  do  something  with  them  but  they  generally  do 
not  have  the  resources  to  take  the  necessary  actions.  They  would  like  to  see  some 
leadership  from  the  province  in,  for  example,  assisting  in  the  implementation  of  the 
Action  Plans  developed  during  the  Strategy  Team  process; 

■  Market  Research  and  Information  Dissemination  -  While  most  recognize  that  the 

government  cannot  control  all  aspects  of  the  volatile  situation  with  respect  to  the  markets 
for  secondary  materials,  several  people  noted  that  they  would  like  to  see  the  government 
assist  the  ICI  sector  in  tracking  market  prices,  identifying  contacts,  etc.,  and 
disseminating  up-to-date  information  that  will  help  them  to  address  the  situation  in  an 
educated  way  and  avoid  being  "ripped  off; 

■  Establishment  of  Independent  Board  -  It  has  been  suggested  that  MOEE  should  set  up 
a  truly  independent  board  to  deal  with  waste  management  issues  in  the  province,  that 
would  have  the  mandate  and  authority  to  examine  all  of  the  various  options  and  initiate 
action  from  a  non-political  perspective; 

■  Applied  Research  Projects  and  Educational  Initiatives  -  Suggestions  were  made  that 
the  MOEE  could  be  more  effective  in  providing  educational  materials,  such  as 
communications  guides,  how  to  deal  with  multi-ethnic  and  multi-lingual  staff,  etc.; 
research  recommendations  included:  wet  waste  management  and  composting, 
identification  of  what  to  do  with  "difficult  to  recycle"  items,  and  small  business  options. 
Others  noted  that  overall  societal  levels  of  concern  and  awareness  become  reflected  in 
behaviour  in  the  workplace.  The  3Rs  become  perceived  as  "the  right  thing  to  do". 
Thus,  awareness-raising  efforts  within  the  population  as  a  whole  will  yield  waste 
reduction/other  environmental  benefits  in  the  ICI  sector. 
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■  Consideration  of  Differences  between  Large  and  Small  Businesses  -  It  has  been  noted 
repeatedly  by  small  businesses  that  there  is  a  problem  with  the  fact  that  government  tends 
to  regulate  businesses  (both  large  and  small)  as  one  group  and  households  as  another. 
In  fact,  small  businesses  tend  to  operate  much  more  in  line  with  households  in  many 
respects  than  with  large  firms,  and  should  be  viewed  in  that  context; 

■  Breaking  Down  the  Barriers  and  Facilitating  Change  -  "Big  stick"  regulatory 
approaches  are  generally  not  favoured.  ICI  operators  would  prefer  to  see  the  government 
assist  in  removing  obstacles  and  establishing  improved  conditions  to  encourage 
participation  in  conserver  practices; 

■  Enforcement  -  Several  ICI  representatives  noted  that  the  3Rs  regulations  were  viewed 
by  many  as  being  ineffectual  because  of  the  perceived  lack  of  enforcement  capacity  of 
the  government.  Some  believe  that  the  regulations  should  be  much  stronger,  while  others 
suggested  that  the  time  periods  allowed  for  compliance  should  be  shortened  so  people 
would  "get  on  with  it" ; 

■  Continued  Funding  for  Waste  Diversion  Programmes  -  Institutions,  in  particular, 
would  like  to  see  continuing  funding  for  programmes  such  as  the  STAR  programme,  to 
assist  them  in  their  efforts; 

■  International  Case  Studies  -  The  consultants  suggest  that  further  work  needs  to  be  done 
with  respect  to  the  behavioural  aspects  of  waste  generation,  and  that  some  international 
case  studies  would  prove  useful.  It  is  important  to  examine  why,  for  example,  in  other 
developed  countries  such  as  England  and  Sweden  people  generate  about  half  of  the 
garbage  per  capita,  that  is  generated  by  Ontarians.  This  issue  should  be  addressed  in 
some  detail,  to  help  to  identify  how  we  can  reduce  waste. 

6.7  Concluding  Statements 

The  situation  with  respect  to  3Rs  activities  in  the  workplaces  in  and  around  Toronto  has  changed 
significandy  over  the  past  few  years,  in  response  to  rapidly  changing  and  evolving  public  and 
private  roles  and  responsibilities,  diminishing  disposal  capacities,  drastic  increases  in  tipping 
fees,  emergence  of  increasing  levels  of  environmental  awareness,  enactment  of  government 
regulations,  economic  recession  and  maturation  of  markets  for  many  secondary  materials.  The 
ICI  sector,  initially  nervous  about  regulations,  sceptical  of  government  intentions  and  the 
potendally  efficacy  of  their  actions  with  regard  to  3Rs  activities,  and  concerned  about  economic 
implications,  has,  in  many  cases  that  have  been  identified,  achieved  excellent  waste  diversion 
levels.  Even  those  operations  that  face  extensive  barriers,  such  as  retail  malls,  are  able  to  quite 
easily  achieve  diversion  levels  of  30%  or  more,  while  other  operations  report  that  they  have 
moved  beyond  70,  80  and  even  90%.    Further,  most  interviewees  expressed  a  desire  to  "do 
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more",  looking  at  their  diversion  percentages  as  a  challenge  to  be  continuously  bettered. 
Although  this  research  initiative  cannot  be  considered  definitive  in  nature,  the  results  do  indicate 
that  the  ICI  sector  as  a  whole  has  extensive  potential  to  divert  waste  from  landfill,  as  evidenced 
by  the  various  "success  stories".  Additional  research  and  other  initiatives  are  required  to  address 
areas  where  data  is  lacking  and  where  it  is  recognized  that  problems  exist  (e.g.,  further  research 
on  the  activities  of  small  and  medium  sized  operations;  provision  of 
options/altematives/incentives  for  the  construction  and  demolition  industry;  etc.). 

The  major  finding  of  the  research  is  that  it  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that  3Rs  activities  in  the 
workplaces  around  the  Toronto  region  are  common  and  widespread,  and  that  extensive 
diversion  rates  well  in  excess  of  50%  are  reportedly  being  achieved  by  many  ICI  operations. 

Generally  speaking,  the  sector  representatives  interviewed  tend  to  view  the  waste  management 
issue  as  one  that  is  largely  under  control,  although  it  is  recognized  that  further  efforts  are 
required  in  some  areas  (e.g.,  dealing  with  wet  wastes  through,  for  example,  centralized 
composting;  facilitating  the  options  available  for  the  construction  and  demolition  industry;  etc.). 
Many  operations  that  are  now  achieving  excellent  diversion  rates  in  excess  of  their  expectations 
are  now  striving  for  even  higher  rates,  enjoying  economic,  image,  and  employee  relations 
benefits  from  their  activities. 

In  terms  of  the  ICI  sector,  the  "triggers"  have  been  able  to  overcome  many  of  the  barriers  that 
business  and  institutions  initially  foresaw  when  they  began  to  consider  becoming  involved  in  3Rs 
programming.  Clearly,  economics  has  played  the  major  role  here,  with  recessionary  times 
combining  with  drastically  increased  landfill  fees  and  the  maturation  of  many  secondary 
materials  markets  to  produce  excellent  conditions  for  the  stimulation  of  such  activities. 

There  does  appear  to  be  what  might  be  termed  an  emerging  "industrial  ecology"  in  many  of  the 
workplaces  in  southern  Ontario,  with  many  ICI  operations  having  developed  extensive 
environmental  programmes  encompassing  not  only  waste  management  initiatives  but  activities 
in  water  and  energy  conservation,  green  purchasing,  and  other  such  practices.  Unlike  at  the 
household  level,  where  many  people  might,  for  example,  engage  in  Blue  Box  recycling  but  not 
in  other  types  of  "conserver"  activities  (Blackstone  1994),  many  ICI  operations  appear  to  be 
interested  in  many  such  activities,  likely  driven  by  the  same  primary  "trigger"  -  cost  savings. 
While  a  strong  "environmental  ethic"  may  not  be  the  driving  force  behind  many  actions  in  the 
ICI  sector,  it  does  appear  to  play  a  role  in  many  operations,  especially  where  a  top  manager  has 
a  firm  commitment  to  such  an  ethic.  Often,  it  appears  that  environmental  concern  within  an 
operation  tends  to  grow  as  the  positive  results  of  various  actions  are  realized. 

In  terms  of  attitudes  and  behaviours,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  very  many  ICI  people  who  had 
become  involved  in  3Rs  programmes  at  work  were  pleasantly  surprised  at  how  simple  and 
convenient  many  such  activities  actually  were,  and  how  much  benefit  could  be  derived  from  their 
practice.  As  was  found  in  an  earlier  study  on  waste  management  practices  in  households  (ibid), 
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untried  activities  that  were  considered  to  be  "inconvenient"  are  often  found  to  be  surprisingly 
convenient  and  easy  once  tried.  Likewise  in  the  ICI  sector,  many  people's  fears  that  3Rs 
activities  would  be  "too  costly"  have  proven  to  be  unfounded.  In  a  number  of  cases,  businesses 
and  institutions  are  fmding  that  3Rs  practices  have  actually  saved  them  money,  even  creating 
profits  in  recent  months  and  easily  covering  costs  associated  with  initial  investments. 

Several  concepts  are  being  redefined,  and  "myths  debunked",  as  a  result  of  the  recent  changes 
that  have  been  taking  place  with  respect  to  solid  waste  management  issues  in  southern  Ontario. 
Perhaps  most  importantly,  the  concept  of  what  is  "waste"  has  clearly  been  changing,  as  ICI 
operations  have  become  involved  in  various  3Rs  practices  that  have  educated  them  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  materials  that  they  had  previously  been  disposing  of  are,  in  fact,  valuable 
resources.  This  shifting  view  of  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  "waste"  should  be  built  on  by  the 
provincial  government  and  others,  to  continue  to  move  Ontarians  towards  the  goal  of  becoming 
more  of  a  con  server  society.  It  is  also  clear  from  the  research  that  several  "myths"  were  in 
place  in  many  people's  minds  several  years  ago,  which  initially  created  resistance  to  the  ICI 
sector's  participation  in  emerging  3Rs  activities.  As  has  been  noted,  while  it  was  considered 
by  many  that  recycling  and  other  activities  would  be  "inconvenient"  and  "too  costly",  experience 
has  shown  most  participants  that  these  perceptions  were  erroneous  and,  in  fact,  generally  the 
opposite  has  proven  to  be  true. 

To  sum,  the  findings  of  the  research  indicate  that  the  ICI  sector  is  evolving  increasingly  towards 
environmental  programming  and  3Rs  participation,  although  the  "triggers"  for  their  initial 
actions  may  be  very  unrelated  to  environmental  concerns.  The  evolution  of  a  widespread 
"industrial/corporate/institutional  ecology"  does  seem  to  be  occurring,  having  begun  slowly  but 
gaining  momentum  over  the  past  several  months  as  economic  advantages  become  noticeable  for 
many  operations  and  visible  benefits  are  recognized.  While  some  operations  are  still  engaging 
in  3Rs  activities  purely  for  the  purposes  of  compliance  with  regulations  etc. ,  many  others  are 
moving  aggressively  along  the  continuum  towards  development  of  a  broadly  based  environmental 
programme  involving  a  wide  range  of  activities.  The  "lessons  learned"  along  the  way  can  be 
of  use  to  companies  and  institutions  still  at  the  early  stages  of  their  programming.  Further,  the 
research  results  have  brought  into  view  a  number  of  ideas  and  suggestions  for  consideration  by 
the  provincial  government  with  respect  to  concerns  and  problems  that  are  currently  impeding 
many  activities,  and  hopefully  some  of  these  can  be  addressed  to  assist  the  sector  in  achieving 
increased  waste  diversion  rates  over  the  next  several  years. 
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Canadian  Federation  of 
Independent  Business 

1991  "The  Green  Grassroots:  Small  Business  and  the  Environment", 

Toronto 

Carson,  Patrick  and  J.  Moulden 

1991  "Green    is    Gold:    Business    Talking    to    Business    About    the 

Environmental  Revolution",  Harper  Collins,  Toronto 

Conklin,  David,  et  al 

1991  Sustainable   Development:    A    Manager's   Handbook.    National 

Round  Table  on  the  Environment  and  the  Economy,  Ottawa 

Coors 

1992  "News  Release   -   Coors   Accepts   CONEG   Challenge,   Meets 

Preferred  Packaging  Guidelines  to  Help  Cut  Solid  Waste" 

Cu-Uy-Gam,  Miriam 

1991  "Tighter  Waste  Restrictions  Turn  Offices  'Blue'",  Financial  Post, 

August  8,  1991 

Deloitte  Touche  Tohmatsu  International 

1993  "Coming  Clean:  Corporate  Environmental  Reporting",  London 
Environews 
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1993 

Focus  2000 

1991 

Freebome,  Jay 

1993 

1994 

Gies,  Glenda 

1994 

Globe  and  Mail 

1993 

Goff,  Jennifer 

1994 


"Towards  a  greener,  cleaner  future  -  one  step  at  a  time",  LCBO 
Exchange  supplement,  April  1993 


"A  Small  Business  Guide  to  Environmental  Management", 
Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce  with  the  National  Round  Table 
on  the  Environment  and  the  Economy 


"Food  Waste  Diversion  at  Seattle  Markets",  Biocycle,  May  1993 
"Food  Processor  Hits  80%  Recycling  Rate",  Biocycle,  Nov.  1994 

"Packaging  Options  for  Ontario",  Biocycle,  July  1994 

"Corporate  Canada  Pays  Tab",  Dec.  17 


"Canada  and  France  Establish  Their  Own  Models  for  Recovering 
Packaging  Waste",  Waste  Age,  May  1994 


Goff,  J.,  Rabasca,  L.,  White,  K. 


1994 

Goldstein,  Jerome 
1993 

Goldstein,  Nora 
1992 


"German  Green  Dot:  The  Debate  Goes  On",  Waste  Age,  June 
1994 


"Packaging  Innovation  Spawns  Business  Opportunity",  Biocycle, 
April  1993 


"Composting  the  Commercial  Organic  Stream",  Biocycle,  May 
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1992 
1992  "Restaurants  Evaluate  Composting  Option",  Biocycle,  Oct.  1992 

Greater  Toronto  Home  Builders'  Association 

1991  "Making  a  Molehill  out  of  a  Mountain",  Toronto 

Green  Business  Letter 


1992 


1993 
1994 

Griffith,  Victoria 

1993 

Harmony  Foundation 

1991 

Heinrich,  Erik 

1991 

Introwski,  Kashia 


"Keeping  Score:  How  Benchmarking  Can  Keep  Your  Company's 
Green  Programmes  on  Top",  June  1992 

"An  Idea  Well  Worth  Copying",  Sept.  1992 

"Spare  that  Dumpster!  Companies  Tune  Into  the  Era  of  Repair, 
Reuse  and  Recycle",  Sept.  1992 

"Thanking    the   Troops:    Using   Rewards    and   Recognition    to 
Encourage  Enployees  to  Think  Green",  June  1993 

"A  New  Standard",  Oct.  1994 

"Good  News:     Why  the  Press  Hates  Positive  Green  Business 
Stories  and  What  To  Do  About  It",  Oct.  1994 


"How  Green  is  my  Superstore?",  Financial  Times,  Sept.  1993 
"Workplace  Guide:  Practical  Action  for  the  Environment" ,  Ottawa 


"Recycling  cuts  3M  waste  95%  saves  firm  $645,000  a  year", 
Financial  Post 
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1994 

Jacob,  Mark  T. 
1993 

Jones,  David  A. 
1993 

Kerr,  Ann 
1993 

Leach,  Ray 
1994(?) 


"Reducing  Waste  in  the  Construction  Industry  With  a  Focus  on 
Wood" ,  Ryerson  Polytechnic  University,  Department  of  Landscape 
Architecture  &  Building  Science,  Toronto 


"Classifying  the  Supermarket  Food  Waste  Stream",  Biocycle,  Feb. 
1993 


"Dodging  the  Dump",  Building.  May  1993,  pp.  246-249. 


"Environmental  Controls  Make  Some  Companies  Turn  Green", 
Globe  and  Mail,  Oct.  26 


"McDonald's  Restaurants  of  Canada  Environmental  Initiatives", 
paper  presented  conference,  R.  Leach,  Waste  Alternatives  Inc. 


Lefsrud,  Lynette 

1992  "Zero  Waste  Goal  for  Bell  Building",  Centretown  News,  Oct.  9 

Macdonald,  Doug  and  P.  Vopni 


1992 

McAdams,  Cheryl 
1994 

McAllister,  Angus 
1994 


"Overcoming  Barriers  to  Large-Scale  Diversion  of  Municipal  Solid 
Waste" ,  International  Council  for  Local  Environmental  Initiatives 
(ICLEI),  Toronto 


"Recycling:  Social  Evangelism  or  Viable  Business?",  Waste  Age, 
April  1994,  pp.  187-190 


"Recent  Trends  in  Environmental  Policy:  An  Overview  of  New 
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Directions",  paper  presented  at  the  Northern  Ontario 
Environmental  Conference,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  as  representative  of 
Ontario  Ministi^  of  Environment  and  Energy 

Metropolitan  Toronto 
Metro  Works  Department 

1994  "Meti-o  Works  1993  Annual  Report",  Toronto 

Miller,  Chaz 

1994  "Packaging  -  Reduce,  Recycle  or  What?",  Waste  Age,  Feb.  1994 

National  Round  Table  on  the  Environment  and  the  Economy 

1991  "The  National  Waste  Reduction  Handbook",  Ottawa 

Noakes,  Susan 

1993  "Companies  go  green  for  fun  and  profit",  Financial  Post,  Oct.  30 

Ontario  Construction  and 
Demolition  (C&D)  Waste 
Reduction  Strategy  Team 

1993  "Keeping  C&D  Materials  out  of  Landfills:  Conserving  Resources 

and  Minimizing  Waste  in  the  Construction  Industry",  committee 
established  by  the  Waste  Reduction  Office  of  the  Ministiy  of 
Environment  and  Energy 

Ontario  Management  Board  Secretariat 

1993  "Government  Employees  Make  Strides  in  Waste  Reduction" ,  News 

Release,  Feb.  16,  1993 

1994  "Green  Workplace  Annual  Results  Report,  1992-93" 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Environment  &  Energy 

1990  "Campus    Community    Recycling    Strategy    for    Mc    Master 

University,  Hamilton 
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1991(1) 

1991(2) 
1991(3) 

1991(4) 

1992(1) 

1992(2) 
1993(1) 

1993(2) 

1993(3) 
1993(4) 

1993(4) 
1993(5) 

1993(6) 

1993(7) 
1993(8) 
1994(1) 


"Ontario's  Waste  Reduction  Action  Plan:  Backgrounder",  Feb. 
21,1991 

"The  Industrial  Waste  Diversion  Program" 

"Public  Consultation  on  Municipal  Solid  Waste  Management  - 
Towards  a  Sustainable  Waste  Management  System  -  1990" 

"The  Physical  and  Economic  Dimensions  of  Municipal  Solid  waste 
Management  in  Ontario 

"Meeting  the  Challenge:  Reduction,  Reuse  &.  Recycling  Activities 
in  the  Greater  Toronto  Area" 

"Industrial  Energy  Services  Program",  Industry  Programs  Branch 

"1992  Status  Report  Waste  Reduction,  Re-Use  and  Recycling  in 
the  Greater  Toronto  Area" 

"GTA  3Rs  Analysis  -  Social  Environment  Technical  Appendix", 
Draft  Report,  November,  1993 

"ReNews",  Fall,  1993 

"Toward  a  Greener  Ontario",  Industrial  Energy  News,  Spring 
19931 

"Ontario's  Green  Industry  Strategy" 

"Environment  Information  -  Ontario  achieves  25  percent  waste 
reduction  goal" 

"Keeping  Paper  Out  of  Ontario  Landfills:  Progress  and  Action", 
WRO/Ontario  Paper  Fibre  Strategy  Team,  October  1993 

"Market  Assessment  of  3Rs  Activities  in  Ontario",  January  1993 

"Ontario's  new  3Rs  Regulations:  Backgrounder",  Spring  1993 

"3Rs   Guides",    series  of  guidebooks   to   assist   municipalities, 
businesses,  etc.  to  comply  with  Ontario  Regulation  101/94 
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1994(2) 

1994(3) 
1994(4) 

1994(5) 

1994(6) 

1994(7) 


"Municipal  3Rs  Infrastructure:  A  Reference  Guide,  International 
Case  Studies" 

"Greening  Report  1993/94" 

"3Rs  Success  Stories",  For  Your  Information  newsletter,  April 
1994 

"Ontario's  3Rs  Regulations",  For  Your  Information  newslatter, 
March  1994 

"Defining  a  Plastics  Diversion  Strategy  -  A  Report  by  the  Ontario 
Plastics  Strategy  Team",  WRO/Ontario  Plastics  Strategy  Team, 
April  1994 

"Diverting  Wet  Waste  From  Disposal:  Progress  and  Action", 
WRO/Ontario  Strategy  Team  for  Wet  Waste  Reduction,  June  1994 


Ontario  Ministry  of  Municipal  Affairs 
1992 


O'ReiUy,  J. 
1990 


"Municipal  Waste  Management  Powers  in  Ontario:  A  Discussion 
Paper",  Queen's  Printer,  Toronto 


"In-house  Waste  Reduction  Saves  Money",  Real  state  News, 
Nov.23 


Plant,  Christopher  and  J.  Plant 
1991 


Green  Business:  Hope  or  Hoax?  Toward  an  Authentic  Strategy  for 
Restoring  the  Earth.  New  Society  Publishers,  Philadelphia,  PA 


Recycling  Council  of  Ontario 

1994  "IC&I  Success  Stories" 

Rockwell,  Fulton 

1994  "Spotlight  on  Commercial  Recycling",  Biocycle,  March  1994 
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Schramel,  Lynn 

1992  "A  Mall  Leams  to  Recycle",  Biocycle,  may  1992 

Sinclair,  John  and  Glen  Koroluk 


1993 

Solomon,  Howard 
1993 


"Canadian   Packaging   Initiative  Seeks  Reduction,   Recycling", 
Biocycle,  Nov.  1993 


"Ontario  firms  spurred  into  looking  for  gold  amid  the  garbage". 
Globe  and  Mail,  June  8 


Sound  Resource  Management  Group 
1993 


Spence,  Nicole 
1993 

State  of  Michigan 
1991 

Statistics  Canada 

1994 

Steuteville,  Robert 

1992 

1992 


"Waste  Diversion  Potential  Assessment  for  Greater  Toronto", 
prepared  for  Credit  Valley  Coalititon,  D.A.R.E.,  et  al,  November 
1993 


"3Rs  Success  Stories  in  the  IC«feI  sector",  in-house  report  prepared 
for  the  Waste  Management  Branch,  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Environment  and  Energy,  October  1993 


"Case  Study:  Hudson's  Department  Stores,"   Office  of  Waste 
Reduction  Services 


Human  Activity  and  the  Environment  1994.  Ottawa 

"Supermarkets  Divert  the  Flow",  Biocycle,  March  1992 
"Point  of  Purchase  Recycling  Programs",  Biocycle,  Sept.  1992 
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1992(3)  "The  Dual  Bin  System  and  Other  Initiatives",  Biocycle,  Dec.  1992 

1993(4)  "Corporate  Recycling  Reaps  Savings",  Biocycle,  Aug.  1993 

Stilwell,  E.  Joseph,  R.C.  Canty,  P.W.  Kopf,  A.M.  Montrone 

1991  Packaging   for  the  Environment:   A  Partnership   for  Progress. 

Arthur  D.  Little,  New  York 

Toronto  Home  Builders  Association 

1991  "Making  a  Molehill  Out  of  a  Mountain  (2  volumes)",  Toronto. 

Toronto  Star 

1993  "Sleeman  trying  out  recyclable  beer  case",  Dec.  21 
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APPENDIX  B: 
LIST  OF  ASSOCIATION  AND  ICI  CONTACTS  INTERVIEWED 

Associations 

1.  Canadian  Council  of  Grocery  Distributors  -  Mr.  Max  Roytenburg 

2.  Canadian  Federation  of  Independent  Businesses  -  Mr.  Ted  Mallet 

3.  Canadian  Restaurant  and  Foodservice  Association  -  Ms.  Anne  Kothawala 

4.  Federation  of  Independent  Grocers  -  Ms.  Mar>'  Davies 

5.  Greater  Toronto  Home  Builders  Association  -  Ms.  Kasia  Introwski;  Mr.  Steven  Dupuis 

6.  Metropolitan  Toronto  Board  of  Trade  -  Ms.  Rosemar>  Colucci 

7.  Ontario  Restaurant  Association  -  Ms.  Rachelle  Wood 

8.  Toronto  Board  of  Education  -  Ms.  Mieke  Foster 

9.  Council  of  Ontario  Construction  Associations  -  Mr.  Ira  Greenspoon 

Waste  Management  Companies/  Others 

1.  Duel  Waste  Removal  Co.  -  Mr.  Joey  Abrahams 

2.  Renewable  Energy  in  Canada  -  Mr.  Brian  Marshall 

3.  Alternative  Recycling  Services  -  Mr.  Sandy  Fox 

4.  Cougar  Disposal  -  Mr.  John  Royce 

5.  U-PAK  Disposal  -  Mr.  Tim  O'Connor 

Case  Study  Contacts 

1.        RETAIL  MALL  -  Hazelton  Lanes  Shopping  Mall  -  Ms.  Elaine  Kennedy 


2.  UNIVERSITY  -  Ryerson  Polytechnic  University  -  Mr.  Oscar  Rojas 

3.  MANUFACTURING/CONSTRUCTION  OPERATION  -  Ontario  Store  Fixtures  - 

Mr.  Ansel  Sorentino 

4.  RETAIL  FOODSTORE  -  Mr.  Grocer  -  Ms.  Doris  Gyorffy 

5.  RETAIL  FOODSTORE  -  Rabba  Foods  -  Mr.  Tony  Randhawa 

6.  SCHOOL  -  Balmy  Beach  School,  Ms.  Jane  Fletcher,  Principal 

7.  CONSTRUCTION/DEMOLITION  -  Greenspoon  -  Mr.  Ira  Greenspoon 

8.  RETAIL  -  Home  Depot  -  Mr.  Vince  Nelson 

9.  OFFICE  COMPLEX  -  Edgecombe  Enterprise  Group  -  Mr.  Zoltan  Vertes 

10.  RESTAURANT  FOOD  SERVICES  -  Cara  Operations  (Swiss  Chalet,  Harvey's, 
Beaver  Foods,  Summit  Foods,  Grand  and  Toy,  airline  services)  -  Mr.  Andrew  Ross 

11.  ST.  LAWRENCE  MARKET  -  City  of  Toronto,  Mr.  Michael  Robichaud 

12.  CP  HOTELS/ROYAL  YORK  HOTEL  -  Mr.  Maher  Hanna,  Chief  Engineer;  Mr.  Fred 
Lawlor,  Manager;  Mr.  Mazen  Zahili,  Arcade  Level  Food  and  Beverage  Manager;  Mr. 
Tom  Smith,  Director  of  Internal  Public  Relations;  Mr.  Anthony  Lucas,  Lead  Plumber; 
Mr.  Elloy  Harris,  Lead  Waste  Operations;  Ms.  Lilia  Langan,  Assistant  Housekeeper. 


